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IF IT WORKS 


The Project Method has its opponents— 
at least they object to the name. “What 
does it mean?” ask they. “Is it after all 
anything new? Has anyone the right to 
apply it to so wide a range of ideas and 
activities? Aren’t we about to lose sight 
of the basic conceptions of reform in educa- 
tion which our generation has been devoted 
to in order to run after this fad, this 
passing fancy, which promises only dis- 
organization and loose practices? Why 
not limit the application of the term to 
certain units of objective activity long 
familiar in agriculture and shop work, call 
it a device, and let it go at that?” 

Such questions are natural and probably 
futile—except perhaps the first. The term 
Project Method is already in general use. 
Pick up any educational journal of wide 
circulation and see for yourself. The 
workers in the field believe that it stands 
for something of value to them, and what- 
ever this is they mean to have. The 
Project Method is already a condition, 
not merely a theory. 

It is not very hard to see how this con- 
dition has come about. Educational con- 
cepts have been multiplying so fast that 
the ordinary person can hardly be expected 
to keep them all in mind, much less act 
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in the light of them. Motivation, socialized 
recitation, supervised study, provision for 
individual differences, measurement of in- 
telligence, measurement of achievement, 
educational sociology, science of human 
behavior, subjects in terms of knowl- 
edges, habits, skills, interests, and ideals, 
added to the ideas of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and Herbart, have flooded the 
market. There had to be consolidation or 
bankruptcy of thinking. The term project 
began to gather to itself one by one the 
favorite educational notions of our time. 
Problem was absorbed, socialization like- 
wise, as well as economy of learning, 
education through experience, the school 
as life, larger opportunity, fuller participa- 
tion, self-activity, ethical quality of con- 
duct, concreteness, and many more. We 
seem on the way to a new unifying, a new 
synthesis, of our educational ideals. Con- 
sidering the satisfaction and practical 
value attached to such a unification, it is 
no cause of wonder that a term which 
appears to promise this should be popular. 
It deserves to be. 

Whether the ideas connoted by the term 
are all or even partly new does not greatly 
matter. The question is this, does this 
term give us a better grasp of them and 
does it enable us to organize and conduct 
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our school work better in consequence? 
Time alone can tell. If the words Project 
Method do not serve a useful purpose in 
education, they will soon drop out. If 
they do, it is a waste of time to object to 
them. If they work, they work. The law 
of evolution holds even of educational 
terminology. 

Thoughtful criticism is of course in- 
valuable. The Project Method has, like 
all new and promising ventures, not been 
altogether fortunate in its interpreters. 
To mistake an outward form for the inner 
spirit is a blunder not confined, however, 
to the interpretation of this particular 
concept. Critics would do well to seek 
and exploit the best of the possibie in- 
terpretations and not be offended by some 
book or article which perchance might as 
well not have been written. Criticism 
which seeks to improve the ideas and the 
practices for which Project Method stands 
is much needed and should be welcomed, 
but criticism which inquires whether we 
had better avoid the term is as good as 
wasted. The term we have and much 
hope of good from it. Its meaning is 
rapidly, perhaps too rapidly, evolving. 
Such is the way of the world. For the 
present at least the thing undoubtedly 
works. The question has passed the 
academic and entered the practical stage. 
Let us now inquire not, Shall we do this 
thing? but, How can we do it better? 


THE FUTURE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The National Conference on Educational 
Method was organized at Atlantic City 
with great enthusiasm. The point was 
made and appreciated that not since the 
Herbartians came together to discuss 
many-sided interest and apperception has 
there been a gathering of educators de- 
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voted so wholeheartedly to the improve- 
ment of teaching by the application of 
certain far-reaching and fundamental prin- 
ciples of method. The chief unlikeness was 
the numbers which the latter-day con- 
ference called out because of its connection 
with the other meetings of the week. 

As the months go by the need of the 
Conference becomes more and more appar- 
ent. The interest in method grows apace. 
There is evident a rapidly-growing tend- 
ency to break up the formality of school 
procedure and substitute freer and more 
spontaneous activities. The danger is that 
these shall not be guided by sound central 
principles. Sane and intelligent applica- 
tion of an appropriate philosophy of ed- 
ucation reflecting the best current knowl- 
edge of society and of the laws of human 
growth can alone save us from vagaries. 

To such a mission the Conference should 
wholeheartedly devote itself. A number 
of excellent leaders are already identified 
with it. These will doubtless attract 
others. Leaving to contemporary organiza- 
ticns the working out of solutions for 
problems of finance, equipment, and general 
administration, as well as the problems 
peculiar to selected groups of workers, the 
Conference should interest itself in the 
improvement of teaching, in belter stim- 
ulation and guidance of children and 
youth. 

Ali who teach or who train and direct 
those who teach will find in the Conference 
an opportunity for exchange of experience. 
Supervisors particularly, who, oddly enough 
have no organization peculiarly their own, 
may well make the Conference their clear- 
ing-house. The Chicago meeting of the 
Conference will no doubt have much to 
cffer them, and it is safe to say that many 
of them will be on hand to participate ‘n it. 








SUPERVISION FROM THE TEACHER’S VIEWPOINT ' 


J. Cayce Morrison 
State Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 


A modern city school system is a very 
complex organization. The public schools 
imply equal opportunity to all children, 
which means the giving of equivalent in- 
structional opportunity in all classrooms. 
Some one must be responsible for seeing 
that the instruction in each and every 
classroom meets an acceptable standard of 
excellence. Making sure of this school serv- 
ice is supervision. 

Today the schools are required to teach 
health, train for better citizenship, instruct 
children to use profitably the leisure time of 
life, and drill them in better physical exer- 
cises. In addition, the school must teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, his- 
tory, geography, language, algebra, geom- 
etry, French, Spanish, chemistry, book- 
keeping—the list is too long to enumerate; 
every parent and teacher knows the prob- 
lem involved. Most or all of these subjects 
overlap one another; some one must be 
responsible for seeing that each subject is 
taught in such proportion that each child 
may have a well rounded and well balanced 
education when he comes to the end of his 
public-school course. Assuring that this 
ideal shall be achieved is supervision. 

Teachers are not all of equal ability nor 
do they have equivalent preparation for 
their work. Every year, in the average 
school system, there are many young 
teachers just entering the profession; there 
is another large group experienced else- 
where but unfamiliar with the new environ- 


ment and problems. Some one must be 
available to help these inexperienced teach- 
ers, or teachers new to the system, to find 
the materials they need, to become ac- 
quainted with their pupils and problems, 
and to fit generally and quickly into the 
work that is to be done. Then, too, teach- 
ers must always be students in order to 
keep abreast of the times. Some one must 
be responsible for organizing opportunities 
for teachers to learn, to grow, and for see- 
ing to it that they do learn and do grow. 
This, to, is supervision. 

To insure that all children have equiva- 
lent instructional opportunity, to coérdi- 
nate properly all the instructional activities 
of the school, to provide every teacher with 
fullest opportunity to give her best possible 
service, and to organize conditions so that 
every teacher will continue to grow in serv- 
ice—these are absolutely essential features 
of any modern school system, they are 
cardinal points of school supervision. 

Supervision, 7.e., the organization and 
improvement of instructional service, is one 
of the most important problems in present 
day public-school work. Much supervision 
has been unintelligent, much has lacked 
sympathy; there is a feeling abroad that a 
great deal of it has had an autocratic, dic- 
tatorial bearing. Even the wisest, most 
sympathetic supervisors are, today, look- 
ing for methods, for ways and ‘means to 
improve their own work. This chapter 
reports an investigation designed to con- 


‘From a report of the Survey of the Elmira Schools made by the State Education Department, Albany, May, 1921. 
This phase of the investigation was made possible through the fine codperation of the superintendent, assistant superinten- 
dent, principals, supervisors, and teachers of Elmira, New York. 
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tribute something to the knowledge and 
technique of expert supervision. 

The poet wrote, ‘O wad some Pow’r the 
giftie gie us, To see oursels as ithers see 
us!” It is good for supervisors to see them- 
selves as their teachers see them. It is good 
for superv'sors to know what of their 
method, their technique, has seemed val- 
uable to teachers, what has made little or 
no impression, what teachers have wanted 
but have not received. To answer these 
questions, the Survey Committee under- 
took to find out what Elmira teachers 
thought of the supervision of Elmira 
schools. 

At a meeting of the principals, assistant 
superintendent, and superintendent early 
in February, the chairman of the com- 
mittee explained the purpose of this part 
of the investigation and the necessarily 
impersonal features of such a study. Prin- 
cipals agreed to take the matter up with 
their teachers and to ask each one to an- 
swer, to the best of her or his ability, the 
three questions. Endeavor was made to 
eliminate any feeling of obligation and to 
make this contribution voluntary in every 
way. The questionnaire follows: 


TEACHER’S REPORT CONCERNING 


SUPERVISION 
2 a Se ae er Teacher’s name ......... 
eee Re eore. erie 
Grade 


To Teachers: One of the most important 
questions confronting city schools at the present 
time is that-of adequate supervision. The survey 
committee in approaching this problem has but 
ONE thought, that of assisting principals and 
supervisors to find the best means of helping 
teachers to improve classroom instruction. The 
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committee believes that the best way of approach- 
ing this question is for principals and supervisors 
to know definitely what phases of their work have 
been beneficial to teachers, and what help teachers 
would like to have which has not yet been given. 
When you have filled out this paper, please 
seal in the accompanying envelope and hand it 
to your principal, who will give it unopened to 
the survey committee. Your individual paper 
will be retained by the committee and the in- 
formation you give will be used, without mention 
of name, and only as a part of the general survey 
report which will be given for the city at large. 
Describe briefly, but as definitely as possible, the 
most valuable help you have received this 
year from 
A. Your principal. 
B. The assistant superintendent or any one of 
the supervisors (specify position). 
On the opposite page, state any specific super- 
visory help you would like to have, that you 
have not yet received. 


Sixty-two academic and vocational school 
teachers and 158 elementary school teach- 
ers contributed to the study. This was 
more than g5 per cent of the entire teach- 
ing staff. Each reply was read carefully 
and tabulated according to the following 
outline or classification of methods of 
supervision :! 


OUTLINE OF SUPERVISORY METHODS 


1. Personal conference 
a. Offering encouragement, suggestions and 
inspiration 
b. Pointing out teacher’s errors or faults 
c. Offering new plans, methods 
d. Leading the teacher to recognize own weak- 
ness and to seek improvement 
e. Leading teacher to exercise initiative, to 
undertake new projects 
*f. Cooperation 
*g. Special assistance 
*h. Generally helpful 
2. Teaching the class 
"a. While the teacher observes 


1 For interpretation of the meaning of each item of the following outline, see ‘“‘ Methods of Improving Classroom Instruc- 


tion,” El. Sch. Jour. XX, Nov. 1919. 
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b. Supervisor discussing the purpose and 
methods of his demonstration with the 
teacher before and after the class period 

c. Supervisor taking the class during or at 
the close of the period to correct errors 
noted during observation 

Having teacher visit other teachers 

a. To observe good teaching 

b. To seek help on certain specific problems 

c. For specific purpose with results of visit 
checked by the supervisor 


. By directing professional study 


a. Suggesting reading 

b. Noting improvement through suggested 
reading and professional study 

c. By directing or encouraging normal, 
college, or university work 


. By improving classroom management 


a. Program 

b. Lesson plan and reports, “Preparation of 
outlines” 

c. Discipline, control 

d. Pupil activity 

e. Classroom appearance 

*f. Pupils’ general mental attitude 

*g. General help 

Teachers’ meetings 


a. General 

b. Discussion of indirect problems of in- 
struction 

c. Discussion of direct problems of instruc- 
tion 


. By model or demonstration lessons 


a. Merely mentioned 

b. Followed by group or general discussion 

c. Preceded by teachers’ preparations for 
the lesson and followed by supervisor’s 
checking results on basis of conclusions 
reached in discussion 

By contact with pupils 

a. Written tests 

b. Reading pupils’ papers 

c. Questioning pupils in class 

d. School exhibits, competition 

e. Individual work 


* 


. By provision of materials, books, class aids 


Use of standard measurements 
a. Without teachers’ codperation 
b. With teachers’ cooperation 
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11. Letters or bulletins to teachers 

a. To meet needs seen by supervisor 

b. To meet needs proposed by teachers 
*12. Miscellaneous 
*13. No help 

A more complete definition of each item 

or method contained in the original out- 
line is given in the article referred to under 1 
above. The items added are defined more 
clearly below. 


1f. “‘Codperation.”” The replies listed 
here indicated that supervisors had codper- 
ated in some general way with teachers 
through personal conference. 


1g. “Special assistance.” These replies 
named some specific thing not otherwise 
included in the classification that the 
supervisor had done. 


th. ‘Generally helpful” included only 
those replies that were vague, and indicated 
that the teacher was not cognizant of hav- 
ing received any definite help, but was too 
polite to say so in writing. 

5f. and 5g. are defined in the mere state- 
ment of the outline. 

12. A few miscellaneous replies were 
grouped under this item. 


13. A few teachers specified that they 
had received no help; these replies were 
tabulated under 13. 

The following table shows the classifica- 
tion of supervisory methods used by prin- 
cipals which teachers had found generally 
helpful. 

Interpretation of the table on p. 134 shows 
that teachers believed they had received 
most help from principals through the 
methods listed in order as follows: 


1. Personal conference 
5. Help in improving classroom manage- 
ment 


* These items were added to the original classification. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF METHODS OF SUPERVISION USED BY PRINCIPALS 


Showing the statistical tabulation of supervisory methods used by principals which teachers had found specially helpful. (See outline for 
meaning of 1a, rb, 5a, 4c, etc) 














Total Variations of the several methods 
Methods Times 

Mentioned a b c d e f g h 
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6. Teachers’ meetings 

11. Letters or bulletins to teachers 

4. Direction of professional study 

10. Use of standard measurements 

g. Provision of materials, books, class 

aids 
8. By pr:ncipal’s direct contact with 
pupils 

Only the first three, Nos. 1, 5 and 6, were 
mentioned often enough to warrant their 
consideration as methods having any gen- 
eral or widespread and helpful use by prin- 
cipals throughout the school system. The 
ten teachers reporting ‘“‘1o. Use of Stand- 
ard Measurements, ’’ were all from the same 
school. The use of No. 11 was also largely 
reported by teachers of the same school. 
Further analysis of the methods reported, 
according to the table, shows that elemen- 
tary teachers reported that they had re- 
ceived most help from 


1f. General coéperation, through per- 
sonal conference 

1a. “‘Encouragement, inspiration and sug- 
gestions’’ offered by the principal in 
personal conference 

6c. “Discussion of direct problems of in- 
struction” in teachers’ meetings 

1c. The principal’s “‘offering new plans 


and methods” through personal con- 
ference 
sc. Help in “discipline and control’’ of 
pupils 
The academic and vocational school 
teachers reported that they had received 
most help as follows: 
1e. From the principals’ ‘‘ Leading teach- 
er to exercise initiative, to undertake 
new projects”’ 
1f. From ‘general codperation”’ through 
personal conference 
sc. Help in “discipline and control” of 
pupils 
Two teachers reported that they had re- 
ceived no help from their principal. No 
teacher mentioned any of the following 
methods as having been used by principals: 


2. The principal’s “teaching the class” 

3. Visiting or observation of other 
teachers 

7. Model or demonstration lessons 


A few teachers did not answer the second 
question asked on the questionnaire. Many 
specified the help they had received from 
just one of the special subject supervisors or 
from the assistant superintendent. Others 
described help they had received from two 
or more supervisors. The analysis of re- 
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plies was made in the same manner as 
described above. Help from the assistant 
superintendent was described by nearly 
fifty elementary teachers. The chief meth- 
ods mentioned were: 


1. The personal conference 

2. Teaching the class 

9. Provision of materials, books, class 
aids 

Directing the teaching of model lessons 
Organization of group ‘“teachers’ 
meetings” 


alli 


Careful analysis of these replies dis- 
closed characteristic features of the super- 
visory methods used by the assistant super- 
intendent which had appealed to teachers 
as being most helpful to them. These 
features are best described in questions 
from statements by the teachers them- 
selves. 

“She (the assistant superintendent) is 
always ready to aid at any time either by 
ideas, model teaching or inspiration. Her 
great appreciation of work done is an 
added incentive to do one’s best.” 

“Great help in introducing new reading 
method.” ‘Help in devising different ways 
to teach backward children.” 

“Assistant superintendent inspires 
teacher. Her visits are spent teaching, 
which is of great help to the teacher.” 

“The assistant superintendent has given 
me definite criticism and definite sugges- 
tions for improvement.” 

“Assistant  superintendent—Monthly 
grade meetings. The teachers of each grade 
organized under her direction, and held 
monthly meetings to plan and talk over 
their work.” 

“. , . She is very helpful with methods 
of presentation and has a way of giving 
courage and hope when you are discouraged.” 
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“The assistant superintendent gave a 
model lesson in reading to my 1B class 
that was a great deal of help to me. She 
has made the teaching of reading a real 
pleasure by providing the right kind of 
books and giving us a practical method of 
presenting the work to a class.” 

“By planning model lessons to be ob- 
served by all teachers of first grade.” 
“The assistant superintendent has given 
me a new reading system, which I have 
tried for one term and found much easier 
and more efficient than the old one.” 

The above statements are fairly typical 
of the 40 odd statements concerning the 
supervisory help which had been received 
from the assistant superintendent. 

There were special supervisors, each 
with an assistant for each of the four 
subjects: drawing, music, physical train- 
ing, and writing. In the tabulation of 
replies only three methods were mentioned 
often enough to be considered. These were: 

. The personal conference 
. Teaching the class 


b. Preparation of outlines for the teachers 
to follow 


I 
2 
5 


A closer analysis revealed the fact that 
the most help had come from the super- 
visor’s teaching the class and talking over 
the aims and methods of the work with 
the teacher. This method apparently had 
been generally followed by the super- 
visors of each subject. 

The majority of statements tabulated 
under 5b refer to outlines of work to be 
accomplished, which were prepared by the 
supervisor and submitted to teachers. 

The majority of the replies listed under 
method 1 stated that supervisors were 
generally helpful or that they encouraged 
or offered helpful suggestions. A number 
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of teachers stated specifically what help 
had been received. 

In brief, teachers had found most help 
from special subject supervisors in 


(a) Their teaching the class so as to 
demonstrate what should be done. 

(b) Their outlining of the work that the 
teacher was to do in the supervisor’s 
absence. 

(c) Their encouragement of teachers 
and suggestions as to improvement of the 
work. 


Sixty teachers gave statements as to the 
kind of supervisory help they would like 
to have which they had not received. 
Classification of the help wanted from 
supervisory officers follows: 

Twenty wanted supervisors to teach 
class. Two of these specified that they 
would want to discuss the model lesson 
with the supervisor. 

Ten. wanted more specific plans or meth- 
ods given by supervisor, and 

Six asked for better or more definite 
outlines of work to be done. 

Five suggested the value of group meet- 
ings, where the assistant superintendent 
or supervisor might give more specific 
instructions. 

Seven wanted specific help on some speci- 
fied thing. 

Three wanted supervisory help that 
would help them to grow. 

The remaining 15 suggestions were 
widely scattered in their requests for addi- 
tional help. 

The following quotations from teachers’ 
statements were typical of a group of 
replies that did not readily admit of classi- 
fication in the outline followed in this 
report. 


‘My only complaint against supervisors. 
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is that they are indefinite. Most of them 
come in, watch work, say ‘Go right on,’ 
and leave. We never know how or where 
we stand.” 

“Supervisors should understand that 
there are many subjects to be taught other 
than the special subjects, and so should 
not demand more than their share of time.”’ 

“This is the day of specialists. Why not 
have several music, drawing, and physical 
training supervisors take entire charge of 
the work and relieve the grade teachers of 
trying to be all of these?” 

“Tt would be a help to me if there were 
less frequent visits by the supervisors, 
giving one more time to work out one’s 
own salvation.” 

These quotations are not typical of 
all the replies received but do express 
four viewpoints of the supervisory prob- 
lems that were held by classroom teachers. 
““We never know how or where we stand.” 
Teachers know that the supervisor’s work 
is to help improve the instructional work 
of the school. They want to know what of 
their work satisfies the supervisor and what 
can be improved. They want to see their 
work as others see it. A  supervisor’s 
program should be so organized that he 
will have time for personal interview with 
the teacher after each observation period. 
This personal conference should come, 
if possible, on the same day the class is 
observed. 

“Supervisors should . . . not demand 
more than their share of the time.” This 
is a matter of judgment. If the curricula 
and the supervisory program are well 
organized by the administrative head of 
the school, this criticism of supervision 
would tend to disappear. Evidently Elmira 
has practically solved the problem, for 
the criticism was voiced by only one 
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teacher. It is a supervisory problem, 
however, to which supervisors must give 
attention. 

A number of teachers voiced the wish 
that the special supervisors might teach 
all the work of the special subjects. This 
evidently is a crucial question not only in 
Elmira schools, but in city schools gen- 
erally. Is the special supervisor a teacher of 
a special subject or a supervisor of the teach- 
ing of a special subject? Many classroom 
teachers gained their education and train- 
ing before public schools were required to 
teach music, drawing, and physical train- 
ing. In every city school system there are 
a few of these teachers who have not had 
or taken the opportunity to learn how to 
teach these special subjects as they should 
be taught. Such teachers resent having 
to teach a subject which they look upon 
as a “fad’’; they would have the special 
supervisor do all the teaching of the special 
subject. Music, drawing, and physical 
training should be an integral part of the 
classroom work. The special supervisor 
should be a teacher of teachers, their in- 
spiration, guide and help at every point. 
She should be an expert teacher of her 
subject, capable of demonstrating just 
how the new or difficult lesson should be 
taught. There is no longer any place for a 
classroom teacher in the elementary schools 
who cannot make music and art and physi- 
cal drill an integral part of her daily work. 

It is probable that the classroom teacher 
who complains because of the amount of 
supervision has wholly missed the reason 
for such supervision. She is very likely 
beyond the growing stage; she is in such a 
rut that any suggestion of improvement 
seems painful to her. And yet she must 
grow, must improve, or else there should be 
no place for her in the public schools. 
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This attitude on the part of teachers 
presents one of the most difficult problems 
for supervisors. 

Summary.—One hundred fifty-eight ele- 
mentary teachers and 62 high school 
teachers or a total of 220 codperated in 
making this study. Each teacher was 
asked to tell as definitely as possible: (A) 
What supervisory help from her principal 
had been most valuable, (B) the most 
valuable help she had received from the 
assistant superintendent or any special 
supervisor, (C) what help she would like 
to have that had not been given her. Most 
teachers answered A and B; only 60 
answered C. 

Four supervisory agencies were men- 
tioned in teachers’ reports: the principals, 
the assistant superintendent, the heads of 
departments in high school, and the super- 
visors of special subjects. Analysis of 
supervisory methods used by principals 
showed that teachers had gained most 
help from principals, through suggestions, 
inspiration, and codperation gained in 
personal conference, discussion of direct 
problems of instruction in teachers’ meet- 
ings, and help in the “discipline and con- 
trol” of pupils. Many of the references to 
coéperation from principals were vague 
and probably did not indicate any very 
definite or specific help. In the academic 
group, emphasis was placed upon the 
“‘principal’s leading teachers to exercise 
initiative, to undertake new projects.” 
This is a very high type of supervisory help. 
There was no suggestion from teachers that 
any principal had given help by teaching the 
class, by arranging for demonstration lessons, 
or by having teachers observe one another’s 
work. The analysis of reports from each 
school showed the strength and weakness of 
the supervisory technique of principals. 
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The supervisory strength of the assistant 
superintendent lay in her ability: (a) to give 
teachers confidence in themselves; (5) in 
taking charge of the class and demonstrat- 
ing to the teacher the methods or technique 
needed, the demonstration preceded and 
followed usually by conference between 
teacher -and supervisor; (c) in helping 
teachers to choose or select new materials, 
books, class aids, etc. and in seeing that 
the supplies selected were secured for the 
teachers; (d) in organizing group “‘teachers’ 
meetings” for planning work, discussing 
methods, and demonstrating the best 
methods of teaching. 


The most valuable help received from — 


the special supervisors of music, drawing, 
writing, and physical training had come 
through: (a) suggestions and criticisms 
received in personal conference; (0) the 
supervisor’s teaching of the class to demon- 
strate methods of presentation; (c) the 
supervisors’ preparation of outline of work 
to be accomplished. Academic teachers 
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placed more emphasis on help they had 
received from department heads: (a) in 
improving the technique of teaching; (6) 
in preparing lesson plans and outlines of 
work together; and (c) in grouping children 
more nearly according to their ability. 

Only 60 teachers attempted to describe 
any supervisory help they would like to 
have which had not been given. The small 
percentage answering this question may be 
due to: (a) the question coming last on the 
sheet; (b) a desire on the part of teachers 
not to appear critical; or (c) a general lack 
of understanding as to what additional 
supervisory help might have been given. 

Two chief helps were requested by 
teachers: 
(a) that the supervisor demonstrate by 
teaching the class; (b) that the supervisor’s 
outlines, plans, or advice be specific. It 
seems a sad commentary that only three 
of 220 teachers should have requested 
supervisory help that would enable them 
to grow in their work. 


THE PLACE OF THE PROJECT METHOD IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


FRANCES ROSE EDWARDS 
St. Luke’s Church School; Rochester, N.Y. 


“No, I don’t believe in all this talk 
about the project method,” said one 
conscientious Sunday School teacher to 
me just yesterday. 

“Don’t you” I asked. 

“No, I don’t. It means that you are 
deceiving the children into thinking that 
they are running things when they are not.” 

This represents just one of the many 
vague conceptions of the project method 
which can be found floating around 


among Sunday School teachers who are 
at all informed regarding educational 
theories. Many of them are not, and 
perhaps it is just as well. To many the 
term “‘project method” seems to loom like 
a monster on the horizon, threatening 
all that they hold most dear, even includ- 
ing the Bible itself. It is indeed difficult 
for many of them to realize that they may 
be straining at a gnat, after having swal- 
lowed a whole camel. 
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Four years ago the project method first 
dawned on my horizon, and the most that 
can be said is that I realized dimly that 
there was a big idea back of it, and spent 
many troubled moments trying to fit it 
into the scheme of things, get at its essen- 
tials, and work it out. I firmly determined 
to seize the first opportunity to find out, 
and hence I formed a well-defined project 
of my own, namely, to determine the place 
of the project method in religious education. 
This soon resolved itself into four questions 
for study: 1. What is it? 2. What are its 
possibilities? 3. To what extent is it being 
used? 4. How can it best be introduced? 

In answer to these questions I shall try 
to sum up the results, in so far as I have 
digested them, of class discussions, in- 
dividual reading, special research, and 
attendance upon Sunday morning reli- 
gious discussion groups, in as simple words 
as possible, from the viewpoint of the 
Church School teacher. 

First, then, what is the project method? 
It is not a method, it is the Christian way 
of living, the way of the Kingdom, the 
way of fellowship and codperative endeavor. 
What marks do we expect to find in the 
true Christian? Let us name a few, 
briefly. Perhaps we would state as the 
prime essential that fellowship which is 
the spirit of love, fellowship with God and 
with man. We expect the Christian to be 
a man with a purpose in life to the carry- 
ing out of which he devotes himself whole- 
heartedly. Moreover we expect him to be 
able to see results, to plan intelligently, 
and to modify his actions as he learns to 
judge results in the light of his experience. 
All of this takes rather a long time to say, 
and in this busy world we are constantly 
looking for short cuts. Consequently the 
term ‘“‘project”’ has been used to express 
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this whole idea of what we call the worthy 
life, and to include all the processes of 
purposing, planning, executing, judging, 
appreciating. With this idea in mind 
educators have many of them tried to 


“pigeonhole it, but this cannot be done, 


for it represents more than any technical 
terms. Those terms are not essential, 
except for convenience in understanding 
one another; and there they are helpful 
if a common definition has been agreed 
upon, just as the term “chair” is a useful 
term if we all know what a chair is. 

Granted, then, that the project method 
represents our ideal way of living, what 
connection has this with our way of 
teaching in the Church School, with our 
conception of the Bible, with our rela- 
tions with the children? What are its possi- 
bilities, if any, for us, or does it simply 
represent another manner of stating an 
ideal? 

This brings us directly to the question 
of what we are trying to do in our Church 
Schools, anyway. There are many answers 
we can give: make Christians, teach the 
Bible, help children to be good—all more 
or less vague. In one Church School I 
remember that above the platform there 
was stretched a long printed strip of cloth, 
with the words, “‘The purpose of this 
school is the formation of Christian 
character.” Perhaps that expresses our 


aim, if we use the term “character” as 


including not only the idea of being good, 
but of being good for something. How 
are we going about it? Well, we are teach- 
ing lessons about faith, and humility, and 
obedience, and loyalty. We are telling 
stories about men who have lived good 
lives. We are sending money to the 
heathen, we are even making scrapbooks 
for them, and clothes. 
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We do not seem to be getting very far. 
In our meetings we spend a great deal of 
time discussing modern young people— 
their irresponsibility and lack of principles. 
We are discouraged, and wonder whether 
it is all worth while, and then we feel 
ashamed of ourselves and determine to try 
doubly hard next week to give them what 
they should have. 

Do we know what they should have? 
Instinctively we say, why of course we do. 
How ridiculous! Haven’t we our course 
of study? But is it meeting the needs of 
the children? We have already confessed 
that we are not getting them. Let us think 
back a little. How much did the lessons 
which were taught to us mean? Frankly, 
I'll confess that I was more or less bored 
most of the time, but went because I loved 
my teacher. As for the lessons, I do not 
remember much about them. Somehow 
they did not seem to have much connection 
with life. Is not that one trouble, that we 
do not touch the real life of the child? Can 
there be something wrong with our 
methods? 

Let us again think back. When did you 
learn the most about cake-making, the 
day that you all made cake in school, when 
you each stood behind your cupboard and 
mixed the ingredients just as the teacher 
told you, or that Saturday morning when 
Mother let you bake cake at home, and 
you looked up the recipe, and measured it 
all out, and put it together, set the pan in 
the oven and watched it bake so eagerly, 
only to find that it had fallen flat, which 
Mother said was because you had slammed 
the oven door when you had peeked in at 
it. Yes, it is the doing it at home that we 
remember. Ah, you say we were learning 
by experience, then. Is that the best way 
to learn? How often we say that, after all, 
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we teil children they must in the end learn 
for themselves by experience. 

Have we ever tried to help them learn 
by experience, to place them in situations 
where they could learn? They are doing 
that wherever they come in contact with 
life now. We are trying to control their 
environment, though, and provide play- 
grounds for them, and direct their recrea- 
tion. In some of the public schools the 
teachers who believe in the project way of 
life are experimenting and are trying to give 
the children an opportunity to learn 
through experience in doing, how to plan, 
and work together for a common purpose, 
and decide whether they have reached 
their goal. This they call, for short, the 
project method. It is the technical work- 
ing out of the big idea. 

That may be all very well for the public 
schools, but, as one Sunday School teacher 
said to me, they have time to experiment 
and their aims are not our aims anyway. 
Is there a difference between secular and 
religious education? What is that difference? 

What is our idea of education? Is it 
always the same or does it change? As 
we look back we find that different ages 
have had very different ideas of what it 
means to be educated, and of how educa- 
tion should be carried on. In brief, educa- 
tion has probably at all times meant the 
passing on to one generation of the ideas 
which preceding generations have worked 
out as essential. Are these ideas, gained 
through experience, of how we should meet 
life essentially secular or essentially re- 
ligious? In early days we find no distinc- 
tion made; education was simply equip- 
ment for life in all its phases, which included 
habits and skill in doing things, and in- 
formation, and attitude toward God and 
man. With the separation of Church and 
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State, the State undertook to develop 
primarily the knowledge and the skill 
needed for life, and the Church undertook 
to develop right attitudes. There is a 
common ground, however, where the two 
meet, for the State recognizes the need of 
right attitudes, and the Church realizes 
that information is a necessary basis upon 
which to build. In short, State and Church 
should work together to develop a full and 
complete conception of life, and the differ- 
ence is one of emphasis rather than of kind. 
In this case is it not sensible to suppose 
that they should utilize similar methods? 

What methods are being used in educa- 
tion? For a long, long period we simply 
herded children together, massed them, 
and told them what to do, and punished 
them if they failed. Later the school began 
to recognize the child as an individual, and 
to try to help him as an individual to 
develop. Still he was told what to do. 
How much effect does this have on most 
of us? Were not our school lessons a more 
or less mechanical performance? Which 
ones meant the most to us? Probably 
those which we entered into wholehearted- 
ly. Then why not give more opportunity 
for such participation? That is just what 
the schools are trying to do. The teacher 
and the children work together to carry out 
plans which the children help to form. 

If this way of doing things can be 
carried over into the Church School, will 
it not mean that the children are prac- 
ticing at living the Christian life? What 
could be better for them than this actual 
attempt to work out ideals in their every- 
day contacts? 

All very well, but can this be done? 
Is it being done? 

A survey of the field shows that only to 
a small extent is wholehearted purpose- 
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ful activity characteristic of Church School 
work. Is not this because we have not 
yet fully conceived the child in terms of 
personality, individuality? Just as on a 
clear night when we look at the crescent 
moon we may see the faint ring which 
indicates the completed circle, so when we 
see the child we must see him as he is and 
see also all that he may become. Only so 
can we meet him and coéperate with him 
in his facing of life situations. 

Wherever we find successful work being 
done we shall find that it is being under- 
taken as a project and carried forward in 
that spirit. Where work is failing to pro- 
duce results we shall find that it is largely 
because we have failed to provide situa- 
tions which call forth the desired response. 
We have seen that the children need help 
in acquiring information upon which to 
base action, in forming habits, and in 
developing attitudes. 

Let us take first the question of infor- 
mation. What are our courses of study 
doing for the children? They are providing 
stories, chiefly derived from the Bible, and 
superimposed, so far as the children are 
concerned, with typical informational ques- 
tions. The Scribner Completely Graded 
Series and the Chicago Constructive Bible 
Studies represent two attempts to prepare 
graded courses, based primarily upon Bible 
stories. The Chicago Course in its senior 
department provides for life interests 
with its courses, ‘‘Christianity and Its 
Bible,” ‘‘Social Duties from the Christian 
Point of View,” and ‘Christian Faith for 
Men of To-day.” It also considers the 
beginner and provides rather good material 
for the early classes. The Scribner Series 
represents in general about the same level 
of achievement, with some variations in 
courses. 
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On the side of the denominational 
courses the International Series as edited 
by those denominations which are using 
it represents the average of achievement. 
Perhaps one of its best courses is that for 
seniors entitled ‘“‘The World a Field for 
Christian Service,” as allowing more scope 
for individual initiative. 

The Unitarian Beacon Series is a recent 
attempt to devise a course better adapted 
to the needs of the growing child. The 
fourth grade course, “World Stories,” 
strikes the same note which is being 
stressed in planning new public school 
curricula. Here again the senior courses 
are especially noteworthy as providing life 
situations, or at least contact with life 
which might easily be developed. 

The Christian Nurture Series of the 
Episcopal Church is the first attempt to 
bring together information, worship, and 
service, and unify them. This is a big step 
forward. The courses are uneven in 
development as yet, and the whole can be 
superimposed as readily as any of the 
older courses. The books are the standard 
textbook type, calling for question and 
answer to be written out. 

On the informational side, then, no 
curriculum has been set forth which appeals 
to the child in terms of functions, life 
problems, using Biblical and other material 
to illustrate and help the child to judge 
values in accordance with standards deter- 
mined by others as well as those which he 
has so far evolved from his own experiences. 
Far less has any course been developed 
which would provide for activity as an 
integral part of the work, although the 
Christian Nurture Series attempts to do 
this. 

To give the child opportunity for ex- 
pression, programs of social service and 
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missionary activities 
again superimposed, 
often exploiting the child, for the sake 
of the object. This same holds true in 
worship, which is generally quite remote 
from the child’s experience, in the way 
in which it is conducted. 

That departments of religious educa- 
tion are alive to the situation is shown 
by official statements. In the 1920 bulletin, 
“Religious Education for the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America,” we read: “The Curriculum 
Committee is working toward the pro- 
vision of such material, so codrdinated 
and adapted to the developing needs of 
the children and youth as shall constitute 
a comprehensive plan for the Presbyterian 
Church both on the instructional and 
expressional side.” 

Again, in the pamphlet entitled “Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Missionary Edu- 
cation,” issued by the Congregational 
Educational Society, we read: ‘Project 
teaching has become a well-known and 
valuable educational method and _ has 
been successfully applied in the field of 
missionary education. The missionary 
project is an enterprise more or less ex- 
tended and involved according to the age 
of the participants and in which the ele- 
ments of study and service are blended.” 

In some schools we find the students 
actually bearing responsibility for running 
the school, sharing in the planning, and 
carrying out of plans. How are you to be 
sure that they will not upset everything? 
On the other side, how can you ever expect 
them to develop responsibility if they 
never have any experience? 

The extent of purposeful activity is 
limited in many ways. The Church is 
strongly conservative and inclined toward 


have been devised, 
unrelated, and too 
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the use of authority rather than freedom 
for discussion. Especially with children 
does it believe that they must be told what 
to think, rather than taught how to think. 
Another great difficulty is found in the 
lack of adequate equipment. One favor- 
able aspect of this situation is that the 
churches will not have to break away from 
the idea of desks, as for the most part these 
have never been provided. Then the great 
lack is that of a proper curriculum. Just 
as Miss Wells has experimented with 
unifying purposes for the elementary 
school, so some one is needed who can 
experiment with a curriculum for the 
Church School which shall provide a 
purpose large enough to include worship, 
knowledge, and activity along service 
lines. This involves a knowledge of the 
needs of the child at each period in his 
development, which in turn depends upon 
ways of testing and measuring religious 
growth. The whole field of religious educa- 
tion has just been opened, and much 
pioneer work must be done in it before 
satisfactory results can be attained. 
Meanwhile, if one wished to initiate 
purposeful activity and provide for co- 
operative effort along some lines, how 
best could one go about it? In many lines 
of endeavor the caution holds true, “‘Be 
radical in thought but conservative in 
action.” In the first place, avoid all 
mention of the term “project.” If this 
is advised in public school circles, how 
much more essential is it in the Church 
School! Talk with individual teachers 
of the needs of the classes, the problems 
to be met, the value of help from the 
children. In planning work for the year, 
offer a class a choice in courses, let them 
choose the one they desire. They will 
study it with a definite purpose. When 
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an appeal for money comes, or for service, 
present it as such. Make it possible for 
the children to obtain information as to 
the need, then let them decide to under- 
take certain responsibility, and carry it 
through. Interest one teacher in testing 
her class to discover progress. Perhaps 
she may work out some way of testing. 
She may make some contribution to 
knowledge of the needs of that age. At 
least her own eyes will be opened. She 
will be alert to meet needs. Discuss with 
teachers the possibilities of interesting 
parents. Perhaps an exhibit of work 
might be suggested, Teachers might find 
that children could codperate in preparing 
such an exhibit. Little by little whole- 
hearted purposeful activity could be started 
along various lines. Then some literature 
might be circulated as to what is being 
done elsewhere, as to methods, technique, 
and a desire for meetings to discuss prob- 
lems together created. Sharing adminis- 
trative responsibility with older students 
might result naturally, if teachers and 
children have worked together for exhibit 
or some other purpose. 

The working out of plans in common 
will lead to growth, a more vital school, 
an added realization of responsibility on 
the part of the teachers, and a desire to 
keep abreast of the tide, and on the part 
of the children a new value attached to 
the Church School and its week-day activi- 
ties, which through experience will result 
in the development of a finer type of 
Christian men and women, who through 
practice in living together have learned to 
carry the Christian attitudes intg all the 
relations of life. They will be citizens of 
the Kingdom, walking in the way of the 
Kingdom. 








MIND-SET AND LEARNING 
(Continued)! 


WitiiaAM H. KILpatrick 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


“Are we ready to continue our discus- 
sion, and shall we begin where we left off?” 
“Please, before you go fur- 
ther, give a short summary 
of what was said last time. 
Several of us here today were not present 
then, but have been attracted by the re- 
ports that have gone out. Give us the gist 
of your discussion.” 

“We covered a good deal of ground, but 
T’ll try to sum it up. We agreed that teach- 
ers should study the psychol- 
ogy of learning for the double 
reason that with it they could 
teach better and that understanding better 
how learning goes on, they would get more 
satisfaction from their teaching. The sym- 
bol S®-R opens, as it were, the door to 
the psychology of the learning process. 
Any act of conduct consists of some sort of 
response (R) to some stimulating situation 
(S), as I hear a shout (S) and turn to listen 
(R). All conduct can be so described. The 
symbol is best conceived in terms of phys- 
iological psychology: the stimulation (S) 
takes place because in the nervous system 
there are mechanisms, so to speak, espe- 
cially suited to receiving such stimulation; 
and other mechanisms appropriate for 
responding. Any particular response (R) 
follows appropriately a certain stimulus 
(S), because there is also in the nervous 
system a specific nerve structure path or 
bond (neurones and synapses, to be more 
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specific) connecting the initial sensory 
mechanism with the final motor response. 
These paths or bonds may be thought of 
somewhat as the systems of wires connect- 
ing different telephone instruments. Talk- 
ing at one end corresponds to the stimulus, 
hearing at the other end to the response. 
My friend hears me talk because at my 
request the various switchboard operators 
have appropriately joined the intervening 
wires. Now in the case of the human tele- 
phone exchange system—our whole aggre- 
gate of nerve structure—we bring into the 
world with us at birth some of the connect- 
ions between S and R already made, as 
when a missle flies close to the eye (S), the 
eyelid closes (R). Other connections we 
make only after (certain kinds of) exercise; 
as I may, after learning, strike a baseball 
(R) when I see it coming (S). This making 
new connections between S and R (or chang- 
ing old ones) is what we mean by learning. 
“One very interesting fact was noted 
about the action of the mechanisms that 
have to do with receiving and 
conducting stimulations and 
with making responses: at some times these 
mechanisms are more ready to act than at 
others. Repeated exercise may result in 
fatigue and the mechanism may then fail 
to respond to a stimulus that would in the 
beginning have sufficed to bring a prompt 
response. Certain mental attitudes also 
will cause readiness or unreadiness. If 
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! Continued from the November number. All rights reserved by the author. The account here given is, as the informed 
reader will at once see, largely based on Thorndike and Woodworth. 
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I am very angry with a man, I am unready 
to laugh with him, but I am—alas—only 
too ready to hear evil of him. If I am very 
anxious to succeed at golf, I am easily 
brought to think about golf 
strokes, golf clubs, golf 
records, and the like. This fact of mind-set 
needs to be distinguished from simple 
readiness. Suppose I, being thus interested 
in golf, am entering eagerly upon a tourna- 
ment with high hopes of success. In such 
case my mind is said to be sef on the end 
of playing to win. If anything postpones 
the start I am restless: my mind-set acting 
within urges me on. Such a mind-set 
radiates, as it were, a wave of readiness to 
all my conduct mechanisms that are likely 
to be needed in my play. And just as 
truly the same set radiates unreadiness for 
any thwarting activities. My mind-set 
thus contemplates some end, urges me 
from within to put forth efforts to attain 
this end, makes ready for action my 
various mental and physical resources 
that may be used in action, and at the 
same time makes unready for action any 
mechanism that might by its action inter- 
fere with attaining my end. The value of 
the mind-set in making thus for effective 
effort is, as we shall presently see, no greater 
than its value in making for effective 
learning. 

“The laws of learning are concise state- 
ments of the conditions under which learn- 
ing takes place. Everything 
so far is in a way preparatory 
to them. Thorndike recog- 
nizes three principal laws of learning, those 
of Readiness, Exercise (Use and Disuse), 
and Effect (Satisfaction and Annoyance). 
The law of Readiness connects the fact of 
readiness as described above with the 
facts of satisfaction and annoyance: When 


Mind-set 


The laws of 
learning 
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a bond is ready to act, to act gives satisfac- 
tion and not to act gives annoyance. When 
a bond is not ready to act, to be forced to act 
gives annoyance. The especial significance 
of this is to be seen in its connection with 
the law of Effect (Satisfaction and Annoy- 
ance): A modifiable bond is strengthened 
or weakened according as satisfaction or 
annoyance attends its exercise. It follows at 
once that learning (strengthening a desired 
bond) will take place more easily if the 
bond is in a high state of readiness. Indeed 
if a bond is so unready to act that annoy- 
ance attends its exercise, unlearning (or 
weakening the bond) rather than learning 
(or strengthening the bond) may be 
expected.” 

‘Does this explain the value of interest 
in learning? I have always believed that 
interest helped learning, but 
now I seem to see more in it 
than ever before.” 

“Exactly so; to take interest in doing 
anything is to have a mind-set towards it. 
That means, as we saw, an inner urge to 
engage in that thing and readiness in sense 
and thought for whatever helps it along.” 

“Why say ‘readiness in sense’? Do you 
mean that my eye actually sees things I 
am interested in better than it sees others? 
I thought the eye was like a mirror or 
camera and saw everything in front of it.” 

“The eye does see everything in focus 
before it, and, as a mere mirror, sees them 
indifferently; but you don’t see them that 
way. You pick out from all the things in 
front of your eye certain ones to pay 
attention to. When I say ‘you pick out,’ 
it would be more exact to say that your 
mind-set at the time, your various readi- 
nesses, pick out the things significant to 
these readinesses. Don’t you know that a 
girl on her way to buy a hat will see the 
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shop windows of the milliners more cer- 
tainly, more readily in fact, than the win- 
dows of the hardware stores? Her eyes, as 
bare optical instruments, may see the hard- 
ware windows, but that seeing meets no 
response within. Actual and effective seeing 
is selective according to the mind’s set 
at the time. So with hearing and all 
the rest.” 

“Then the working of interest is a scien- 
tific fact, and not mere sentimentality. I 
had got the idea that really hard-headed 
~ thinking ignores interest. Haven’t we 
been told that?” 

“Possibly you have heard something 
like that, and some sentimentalists have 
brought just reproach on a good cause. 
But it is true beyond a doubt that interest 
is a significant factor in mental life and a 
positive help to learning.” 

“Tt seems, too, that you don’t oppose 
interest to effort. I thought some people 
hold that you have to choose 
between interest and effort, 
that you can’t have both.” 

“You are certainly right that I don’t 
oppose interest to effort. Exactly the 
contrary: interest is the natural, indeed the 
only basis of effort; the stronger the inter- 
est, the stronger, if need be, will be the 
effort.” 

“You gave the law of Effect as if it were 
scientifically established. Is it not true that 
some psychologists reject it? 
It seems to me I’ve heard 
about some rats learning a 
path quicker if they were punished for go- 
ing wrong than if they were rewarded for 
going right. What does this say about the 
effect of satisfaction?” 

“There are two replies to be made to 
that. First, the law of Effect includes, as 
its statement shows, both satisfaction and 
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annoyance. Whether the rats learned 
faster by punishment or by reward matters 
not to this law; either learning was by 
effect. The fastest learning, other things 
equal, is where both are used, satisfaction 
when they go right, annoyance if they go 
wrong. The other reply is that among psy- 
chologists Watson alone, so far as I have 
heard, denies the law, and he gets little if 
any backing in his contention. It is true 
that some very good psychologists have 
questioned whether the law as stated is 
ultimate. They do not deny the law as a 
fact, they merely propose to explain it by 
appealing if possible to more fundamental 
considerations. ” 

“Suppose any one denied the law, could 
he consistently use punishment?” 

“Tf this law is not true, punishment has 
no place in the learning process strictly 
considered. The fear of punishment might 
be used to secure practice, and so in this 
indirect way affect learning, but to be con- 
sistent, one who denies this law would have 
to deny that the pain attached to going 
wrong helped the rats to learn more quickly 
the way out.” 

“T wonder if everyone understands the 
word satisfaction in the same sense. Do 
you mean by satisfaction pleasure and by 
annoyance pain?” 

“No. I do not mean to make satisfac- 
tion the same thing as pleasure. Sometimes 
they may be the same thing, more often 
not. If I had to choose single words as 
synonyms I’d use success and failure. In- 
deed Woodworth uses these words instead 
of satisfaction and annoyance.” 

“Well, won’t you please leave off this 
hair-splitting and arguing! If the laws you 
talk so much about are of any service 
please go on and explain how we can 
use them.” 
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“Very well. Take the very specific case 
of John who has not well learned his num- 


ber combinations. Suppose 
tt law he is called on in class for 
sab 7x9. He hesitates; it might 


be 72, or 56, or 63. Which it 
it? He tries them in this order. When he 
says 72, the teacher looks unimpressed, 
certain pupils quickly raise their hands, 
one or two actually snicker, the teacher 
says ‘No.’ Now this response of 72 did not 
bring satisfaction because it did not suc- 
ceed. He saw by the words and manners of 
teacher and fellows that 72 was the wrong 
response. The failure brought annoyance, 
and the snickers served to increase it. When 
he ventures 56, he is by reason of the pre- 
vious attendant annoyances the more 
anxious to find it right. This very anxiety 
increases the annoyance of failure. When 
finally he says 63 and it succeeds, his satis- 
faction is all the greater by reason of his 
previous failures and their attendant annoy- 
ances. Now the law of effect says that next 
time he will be less likely than he was this 
time to say 72 or 56 and more likely to say 
63. If this happens often and consistently 
enough, he will eventually say 63 at once 
without fail.?”’ 

“T heard a speaker say that the trouble 
about some punishment is that it makes a 
boy regret that he was caught, not regret 
that he did wrong. Just what did he 
mean? What difference does it make?” 

“The trouble is one of misplaced annoy- 
ance and it makes all the difference. Go 
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back to our law of Effect. If a re- 
sponse is made to a certain situation 
with annoyance, when that 
situation comes around again 
we shall be less disposed to re- 
spond in that way. If this keeps up long 
enough, we simply won’t respond at all to 
that situation with that response. A boy 
meets a certain temptation, he yields, does 
wrong, is caught at it, and is punished. Here 
the situation (S) is meeting the temptation, 
the response (R) is two-fold, doing the 
wrong and letting himself get caught. 
The punishment provides annoyance; but 
with which part of the response is the boy 
annoyed, at having done wrong or at 
getting caught? It depends upon the boy 
and what he thinks. If he regrets (is 
annoyed at) having done wrong, then he 
will next time be less likely to repeat the 
wrong. But if he regrets (is annoyed at) 
being caught and no more, he will next 
time take greater pains not to be caught, 
and no more. The effect of the punishment 
on his character education depends exactly 
on the thing at which he feels annoyance, 
whether on having done wrong, on having 
got caught, or even (if he is a husky young 
fellow) at having submitted to being 
punished. It is all important that satis- 
faction and annoyance be attached appro- 
priately.” 

“Well, you’ve scored on that applica- 
tion of the law of Effect, for that’s an 
important matter.” 

‘Now tell us how a mind-set influences 


Misplaced 
annoyance 


! To show the actual working of “effect” here it may be pointed out that no such factors as practice or recency will serve 
to explain the subsequent advantage of the response 63 over the response 72 and 56. It cannot be practice, for 63 was used 
no more frequently than 72 or 56. Nor will recency suffice. If the next occasion for responding to 7 x 9 should arise in a few 
moments it might with some pertinence be argued that 63, being the last used, is appreciably more “recent” than either of 
the others and so would have the advantage. But when the next occasion comes twenty-four hours later, recency can no 
longer be claimed, for the intervals elapsing since the use of all three are too nearly the same. The response 63 would on this 
basis have no appreciable advantage over the others. The “effect” of the response seems unavoidably an essential factor. 


See Woodworth Psychology (1921) p. 391 ff. 
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learning? And does readiness come in? 
And what are the connections between the 
laws of Readiness and Effect?” 

“This is what we have been all the time 
leading up to. Suppose a girl has asked her 
mother’s permission to make 
a dress ‘all by herself’ and her 
mother has at last consented. 
What do you say? Any mind-set?” 

“‘T should say so, there is a very definite 
mind-set. I remember something like this 
when I was young, and I was nearly wild 
with enthusiasm and determination. I was 
bent on showing them all that I could make 
a dress. I chose a party dress, because I 
had been invited to go to a more important 
party than usual and I thought I had no 
suitable dress. Yes, there is a definite 
mind-set.” 

‘And what about an inner urge?” 

“What do you mean by an inner urge? 
Is there also an outer urge? And are the 
two different?” 

“‘Let me answer that. I know the dif- 
ference. Sometimes I find a boy bent and 
determined to do something, say make an 
airplane. Then the urge is inside the boy. 
I may try to discourage him, others may 
laugh at him, he may find difficulties, but 
as long as he feels that way inside he will 
persist in spite of all outside interferences. 
That’s an inner urge. But suppose the 
boy’s father tells him to mow the lawn, 
and the boy does it only because his father 
makes him, the urge here is outside. With 
an outer urge one will let up at the first 
opportunity. If any interference comes 
along, he will try to take it as an excuse 
to stop. This girl had a strong inner urge 
to make the dress. A strong mind-set to 
accomplish an end means exactly a strong 
inner urge. Am I not right?” 

“Exactly right. But now tell us what 


Mind-set and 
learning 
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else this girl’s strong mind-set means besides 
an inner urge?” 

“You called it further back a mind-set- 
to-an-end. I should say it means a clear 
and definite end in view, a strong purpose 
with a clearly defined end. Here the end 
was to make a dress that would fit and be 
becoming, and call forth favorable com- 
ments from all who saw it and wonder that 
so young a girl should make such a success. 
The strong mind-set means setting up this 
sort of end.” 

“And what about readiness or unreadi- 
ness?”’ 

“I know; it was just what we had before. 
The mind-set makes this girl ready to see 
and examine dresses and styles and pat- 
terns and fabrics, and to hear people talk 
about such matters, and to read Vogue 
and the Delineator.” 

“Yes, it will make ready for action all 
the mechanisms in the girl’s mental make- 
up that might have to do with making the 
dress. But what about unreadiness?” 

“We had that too. It makes the girl un- 
ready to do anything else. I dare say she is 
more or less of a nuisance about the house 
till the dress is finished, for she won’t 
want to be called on to mind the baby or to 
set the table or even to be told it’s bed time. 
Yes, all the mechanisms whose action 
might interfere will be distinctly unready 
to act.” 

“What does all this mean for thinking? 
Does this girl think?” 

“Certainly she thinks. She has to 
choose the style in which she will make the 
dress. That takes thinking and a great 
deal of it. I guess she’ll run everybody in 
the house nearly crazy looking and passing 
judgment, unless she is one of the kind who 
somehow already knows her own mind. 
Then she has to choose the material, and 
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watch the price so as not to exceed her 
money. After that it will be the pattern 
and how to lay it on, how to cut it out, etc., 
etc. Yes, she has to think.” 

‘‘An important matter is what guides her 
thinking? What tells her what to think? 
It is the end in view that guides. Here it is 
exactly the kind of dress she wants to make 
that guides her thinking. In this case it is a 
party dress. Her purpose to make this 
party dress guides her thoughts at least in 
a large way all the time. Some smaller pur- 
poses, specific subordinate ends I suppose 
you would call them, guide at other times; 
but all have to fit together.” 

“You say all have to fit together. Is this 
what some call organization?”’ 

“Exactly, this is what is meant by 
organization. Everything she does, buying, 
planning, cutting, sewing, all have to work 
consistently together or she will not have 
the kind of dress she wants. I should say 
there is opportunity here for the best kind 
of organization. How to organize her 
efforts is part of what she had to learn, and 
an important part.” 

“But are you not leaving out the most 
important thing, the learning? I can see 
how the girl’s purpose means a definite end 
in view and an inner urge to attain that end. 
I can see too how these things mean an 
efficient organization of effort—in fact the 
whole thing seems to be working for effi- 
ciency of action. But I don’t yet see where 
learning comes in. Can you explain more 
clearly?” 

“All we need is to apply our previous 
reasoning. Learning mainly comes by the 
law of Effect. Any movement of mind or 
body that succeeds (or brings satisfaction) 
has for that reason a better chance of being 
used again. Similarly any movement that 
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fails has a smaller chance. , This better 
(or less) chance of being used again we call 
learning. The greater the feeling of suc- 
cess or failure (satisfaction or annoyance) 
the more definite the learning.’ Now if the 
girl has a strong interest in making the 
dress, what she does by way of planning or 
execution that makes manifestly for suc- 
cess brings great satisfaction. Wherein she 
fails, she feels annoyance. This success 
(satisfaction) fixes in her nervous system 
the success-bringing movements. The an- 
noyance in like manner tends to cut out 
the failure-bringing movements. When 
the girl has finished her dress, each step 
that helped make it a success is more firmly 
fixed in her (as a habit or skill or memory), 
and each step that hurt will less likely be 
used again. And not only are the separate 
steps thus fixed (or dropped out), but so 
likewise are the connections of one step with 
another. The organization as an effective 
whole is fixed in the girl’s mental make-up. 
The stronger the purpose and the more 
definite the success (or failure) the stronger 
and more definite the learning.” 

“You have said nothing about the factor 
of readiness here. Does that play any 
part?” 

“Yes, indeed. The readiness we dis- 
cussed as growing out of the mind-set not 
only prepares each pertinent mechanism for 
use but accords satisfaction when used. We 
then have, as it were, satisfaction coming 
possibly from two sources, first, from the 
readiness of the mechanisms used and, sec- 
ond, from the resulting success. This fact 
means the possibility of better learning.” 

“How does consciousness help? Does it 
have any part in the learning process as 
here described? I have heard some say 
that this too is an important factor.’ 


1 Except in some extreme cases where such factors as consternation or paralysis of action interfere with the learning process. 
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“Indeed it is an important factor. Its 
function here is at least three-fold: first, to 
connect more surely and definitely the 
various responses with their several appro- 
priate stimuli, second, to attach satisfac- 
tions or annoyances more precisely where 
they severally belong, and third, by em- 
phatic attention to heighten the satisfac- 
tion or annoyance felt. It is for these rea- 
sons, among others, that we are most anx- 
ious that pupils think while they act and con- 
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sciously intend the several steps they take.” 

“T have to admit that you have proved 
vour case. I was skeptical at first. But now 
I see no escape. If the laws of learning are 
true, purposeful activity is the way to 
utilize them. It should make teaching both 
more effective and more interesting thus to 
understand the working of educational 
psychology. Readiness, mind-set, action 
with satisfaction, these do indeed give a 
different outlook upon teaching.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 
IV. Oral Composition 


James F. Hosic 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


One of the two purposes which the leaders 
in the English experiment were firmly re- 
solved to accomplish was to improve the 
speaking of the children in the selected 
centers and at the same time develop a 
method of doing this which other schools 
might successfully employ. The need of 
improvement was most keenly felt in con- 
nection with the work of classes in subjects 
other than English. As in the matter of 
reading, the complaint was voiced that the 
use of the vernacular as an everyday in- 
strument of communication was too imper- 
fect. The pupils spoke indistinctly, inade- 
quately, inconsecutively, not merely in- 
correctly. 

The seat of the difficulty, it was sus- 
pected, would be found not primarily in 
poor teaching but, as was the case with the 
reading, in a wrong conception of the job. 
The composition work actually going on 
was indeed found to be largely of the tradi- 
tional sort, namely, practice in writing, 
with much emphasis on correctness in 


grammar and mechanics. This carried over 
but slightly into the various activities of 
the school day for the two very obvious 
reasons, first, that children do not often 
communicate with each other in writing 
and, second, that learning how to avoid 
mistakes in the mechanics of writing does 
not go far toward the development of power 
in well-planned, forceful speaking. In a 
word, the situations met with in the com- 
position classes were not the situations con- 
stantly recurring in almost all other classes. 
The emphasis in composition was falling in 
the wrong place. 


SETTING UP NEW IDEALS IN COMPOSITION 


The first step to be taken in the move- 
ment for more satisfactory composition 
teaching evidently was to set up new ideals. 
The teachers must come to cherish different 
aims. Speaking must largely replace writ- 
ing in the composition hour. The children 
must be shown what good speaking is, and 
must come to think of their composition 
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work as practice in doing well what they 
had occasion to do all day long. This 
meant care in the choice of topics for com- 
position and a rational conception of stand- 
ards of performance. 

During the opening conference in each 
school the fact was brought out that there 
was a general feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the oral English of the pupils. The attitude 
of the teachers was found to coincide with 
that of the principals and supervisors. 
Everyone became conscious of how general 
this attitude was. In this way the necessary 
“mind-set” was assured. The workers 
were ready to try out new plans. 

These were worked out in conference 
through discussion. To have handed out 
ready-made directions would not have suf- 
ficed. In the first place, the teachers would 
not have understood and appreciated them 
so well as they did after informal considera- 
tion; in the second place, the contributions 
of the teachers themselves would have been 
missed; and, in the third place, the oppor- 
tunity to set a good example of informal 
teaching would have been lost. It should be 
steadily borne in mind that the whole ex- 
periment had to do with methods of super- 
vision quite as much as with methods in 
English. We sought to improve English 
teaching through improved procedures in 
supervision. From beginning to end no one 
was allowed to forget that we were attempt- 
ing to develop and illustrate methods of im- 
proving the work of a school, not only in 
English, but in other subjects as well. 

Two points emerged from our discussions: 
first, it was agreed that children tend to 
express themselves in concrete particulars 
and, second, that they like to talk about 
their own affairs. These two facts sug- 
gested the choice of narrative based upon 
experience as the type of composition to 
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be stressed, the basic activity from which 
other activities should grow. It was defi- 
nitely decided that for one entire semester 
great emphasis should be placed upon oral 
compositions of this type. 


OUTLINES FOR GUIDANCE 


The course of study in English in force in 
the Chicago schools was unfortunately not 
sufficiently detailed to provide adequate 
guidance for work in composition. The 
sections on that subject had been pre- 
pared, moreover, largely from another 
point of view. The new endeavors had not 
long proceeded before the need of supple- 
mentary outlines was apparent to all. A 
committee was appointed, therefore, to pre- 
pare them, a committee consisting of one 
superintendent, one principal, three teach- 
ers, and the English specialist. The com- 
mittee decided not to write an elaborate 
course in oral composition for use indefi- 
nitely, but to prepare a simple program to 
assist teachers in making a beginning of 
the work in the classes as they then were. 
The course of study was conceived of as an 
instrument of supervis on fitted to do a par- 
ticular thing at a particular time and, in the 
nature of the case, soon to be superseded, 
inasmuch as the work of the centers would 
pass into succeeding phases. 

Readers of these articles, though not 
able to use this brief course in their own 
work, may care to see it. 


ORAL ENGLISH 


Suggestions for teachers in the English 
Centers, second semester 1919. 
Note:—Develop ability in the language 
period; call it into exercise in all other 
classes. 
I. Aims as to technique—growth in 
power of expression. 
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A. First cycle—kindergarten and 


grades 1 to 3. 

1. Willing attempt by each pupil 
to say something clearly to 
the class—something that the 
speaker believes the class will 
be glad to hear (audience 
motive). 

2. Better English sentences. 


. Second Cycle—grades 4 to 6. 


. As above—see cycle 1. 

2. As above—see cycle 1. 

3. Proper sequence of sentences 
—ability to talk connectedly. 


. Third Cycle—grades 7 and 8. 


1. As above—see cycle 1. 

2. As above—see cycle 1. 

3. As above—see cycle 2. 

4. Proper subdivisions of the 
thought—topical __ organiza- 
tion—if demanded by the 
speaker’s purpose. 


Aims as to subject matter. 
1. To employ only subject matter 


of lasting value to the pupils. 


2. To draw upon first-hand experi- 


ence rather than memory of books. 
The reading done should be in- 
vestigative. 


. To group subjects or projects 


about centers of interest so as to 
build up useful bodies of knowledge 
and opinion and form positive 
attitudes. 


III. Suggestions as to possible topics. 


A. Personal Experiences and Current 


Events, including visits, play, 

anniversaries, etc., etc. 

1. In cycle 1, home, school, 
neighborhood. 

2. In cycle 2, ditto, but extend 
the horizon as far as the ex- 
perience of the pupils permits. 


3. In cycle 3, train definitely in 
reading and reporting accounts 
in the periodicals; train also 
in discussion and further in- 
vestigation. 


B. Occupations. 


1. In cycle 1, accounts of what 
others do for us and discussion 
of how we may help them; 
e. g., parents, public officers, 
food producers and purveyors, 
and others in the child’s range 
of observation. 

2. In cycle 2, a wider range and 
more general view; e. g., 
farming, lumbering, mining, 
manufacturing, transporting 
—what is done and why, and 
how we profit by it. 

3. In cycle 3, from the personal 
standpoint—vocational guid- 
ance; the advantages and dis- 
advantages, the preparation 
required, remuneration, chance 
of promotion, etc. (Note the 
variety of forms of English 
expression, such as debate, 
dramatization, etc. possible.) 


. Health. 


1. In cycle 1, for personal habits. 

2. In cycle 2, as in cycle 1 plus 
sanitation, ventilation, and 
other social phases in home, 
school, and neighborhood. 

3. In cycle 3, as in cycle 2 plus 
exercise, emergencies, climate, 
occupations, civic aspects. 


. Applied science and the world of 


nature. 

Select appropriate topics from 
the Chicago Course of Study 
which are not otherwise treated 
in the given cycle, such as 








IV. 


E. 


F 
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seasons, animals, natural phe- 
nomena, etc. 

Our city, state and nation. 
Thrift. 


Methods. 


I. 


Develop specific and definite pur- 
poses in taking up the various 
topics—organize ‘‘projects.” 


. Let the pupils help in the planning. 
. Teach each child how to perform 


his part—select his particular 
phase or item, think how to listen 
to and help his classmates, how 
to ask questions, converse,. etc. 
Remember the children are in 
need of mastering little by little 
the practical art of communica- 
tion. 

Employ theory—principles—only 
as guidance to actual practice. 
Help the pupils discover and state 
principles for themselves; then 
make sure that the principles— 
a very few and very simply stated 
—are positively understood and 
learned for all time. 

Supply the correct form when 
errors are made, but reserve in- 
struction and drill for class work 
or individual treatment. 

Limit each speaker as to time and 
help him to plan by selecting a 
specific topic, a phase of the 
subject which can be presented 
briefly. Avoid vague and sweep- 
ing topics; insist on concrete and 
personal handling. 

Use the textbook only when it 
bears upon the aims you have in 
view—a means to your end. 


Helps. 


Leonard: English Composition as 
a Social Problem. 
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Sheridan: Speaking and Writing. 
Mahoney: Standards in English 
Composition. 
Hosic and Hooper: A Child’s Com- 
position Book (grades 4-6). 
Hosic and Hooper: A Composition- 
Grammar (grades 7 and 8). __ 
Klapper: The Teaching of English. 
O’Shea and Kellogg: Series of 
Textbooks on Health. 
Barnard: Course in Civics for 
Philadelphia. 
Note:—Outlines on written Englisa 
and on the use of literary motives 
and subject matter to follow. 


COMMENTS ON THE COURSE IN ORAL ENGLISH 


With regard to the outline for the organ- 
ization of oral English in the elementary 
school, please consider the following com- 
ments: 

1. The course is intended to be suggestive 
but not limiting; that is, while it maps out 
pretty definitely the things to be aimed 
at and the kinds of things to be done, it 
still leaves opportunity for choice and 
initiative on the part of the individual 
teacher. 

2. The course is intended as a minimum 
course. Undoubtedly the aims which are 
mentioned for the first time in the second 
cycle can, to some extent, be realized 
earlier. The same is true with regard to 
the third cycle. There is no desire to 
hamper anyone with regard to these aims. 
It seems worth while, however, to set up 
aims that really are to an appreciable 
degree attainable so that we may have the 
satisfaction of definite success. 

3. Observe the arrangement by cycles. 
This is intended to keep up the continuity 
of effort through a sufficiently long period 
to accomplish the aims which are set up. 
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The greatest weakness of our English work 
is its lack ‘of continuity. 

4. Note the attempt to make the course 
cumulative, so that what is begun is con- 
tinued for the remainder of the course. 
Such habits as are involved in the learning 
of English require a considerable time for 
their development and, what is more, they 
readily die out if they are left without 
exercise. Each teacher according to the 
present scheme will see to it that things 
that are once learned are kept in use. 
This means, of course, the best and clearest 
understanding by each teacher of all that 
has been done with the pupils before she 
receives them. 

5. Note that the securing of suitable 
topics for composition is regarded as of 
equal importance with the setting up of 
right aims in the matter of language 
development. It is believed, first, that the 
composition period is too precious a time 
to spend in talking merely for the sake of 
talking. What is talked about ought to 
be as valuable in itself as in any other 
recitation in the school day. This does 
not, of course, mean valuable in a narrow 
sense. When one child has told the others, 
for example, how he celebrated Valentine’s 
Day, he has enlarged their knowledge of 
that very interesting phase of life. He 
has, moreover, made it possible for them 
to celebrate Valentine’s Day more satis- 
factorily than before. The result is gen- 
uine individual and social progress. ‘‘Val- 
uable,”’ then, means valuable in the sense 
of (1) creating or strengthening right at- 
titudes and ideals, (2) giving useful knowl- 
edge, or (3) strengthening habits through 
the strengthening of motive. Second, it 
means that real situations are created for 
the cultivation of language ability. It is 
only in this way that language ability can 
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be cultivated. If pupils use language in 
purely artificial situations in the school, 
they will use language of a very different 
character in the natural situations out- 
side of the school. We are driven, therefore, 
to the enterprise of establishing situations 
for the use of language just as real in 
the school as obtain anywhere. The psy- 
chology of this is imperative. In simple 
terms, you cannot really teach the tech- 
nique of language except through the actual 
communication of ideas that are worth 
while both to the person who utters them 
and to the persons who hear them. 

6. A set of centers of interest have been 
selected from which topics may be drawn. 
It is believed that each of these represents 
a good deal of useful material that is not 
now being taught in other studies. Of 
course the situation will vary from room 
to room in this regard. Moreover, there is 
opportunity for teachers to choose accord- 
ing to their own knowledge or taste. It 
should be observed that all of these fields 
of interest are capable of being exploited 
by the younger children and also by the 
older. The teacher must in each case find 
the level of the child’s actual and potential 
experience. In other words, she must use 
what has already come into his life or 
what he can put there by the imaginative 
reconstruction of the experience he has had. 

7. Speaking more in detail with regard 
to the outline itself, the following is offered: 

a. By “personal experiences in the 
home, school, and neighborhood”’ is meant 
brief concrete accounts of happenings in 
the life of the individual or of his group. 
Typical titles are “‘What We Do at Home 
on Saturday,” ‘The Most Interesting 
Place I Ever Saw,” “How I Made—,” 
““How I Earned a Dollar,” etc. In the 
highest grades pupils should actually read 
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Current Events, The Literary Digest, the 
daily papers, etc., and should give well or- 
ganized reports of what they haveread. It 
will be necessary here of course to train 
pupils, first, in picking out the right thing to 
read, second, in reading it analytically or 
reflectively, and third, in preparing an 
orderly report of it which is reasonably 
clear and concise. In all this work there 
is a fine opportunity for training pupils in 
courteous, clear-cut, thoughtful questioning 
and discussion, leading to sound judgments. 
Such work is probably as important as 
any that can possibly be done for the 
pupils who are about to leave the ele- 
mentary schools. If the field of civics is 
chosen, the topics should of course be 
those not already provided for in the 
regular work in history and civics. By 
this is meant not the course on paper, but 
the course as actually carried out in the 
school. Here again the teacher must see 
to it that she keeps reasonably within the 
range of the children’s horizon and that 
they are encouraged to talk about what 
they actually know or can find out for 
themselves. Formal reproductions of what 
the books say are not intended. The 
younger children may be led to think 
about their city, what advantages it pro- 
vides for them, and what services they can 
render to it. This should all, of course, 
be kept distinctly in the concrete and 
personal. Generalizations are almost, if 
not quite, meaningless and futile in the 
case of the younger children. This does 
not mean that pupils are not to learn 
definitely what is important for them to 
learn. It merely means that a child in 
the early years does not think very much 
in abstract terms. This is an obvious 
truth which the makers of our textbooks 
have not yet apparently discovered. Even 
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in the case of the older children, the num- 
ber of general conclusions reached should 
be few and they should be based upon the 
children’s own investigations and reason- 
ings. The danger to be avoided is that 
we shall have our children repeating 
words instead of thinking out on the 
basis of actual experience, opinions and 
principles. 

8. Each person must put a common- 
sense interpretation upon the terms used 
in the outline. For example, in the first 
cycle the word freedom has been avoided, 
inasmuch as it often means nothing more 
than babbling and wandering. It is be- 
lieved that the pupil who is conscious of 
trying to do something for his audience 
will attain freedom as rapidly as it is 


possible for him to do. The term, better 


English sentences, means simply progress 
from where the pupil is in the direction 
of where he ought to be. Obviously a 
sentence is not a good sentence if it is 
not clear, if it has ungrammatical expres- 
sions in it, if it contains words that are 
mispronounced, or if it contains vulgar 
slang or words that are no words. It is 
probably impossible to go further in de- 
fining just what better sentences for a 
given class ought to mean. The teacher’s 
business is to know exactly where the 
pupils are and then to push them on as 
rapidly as circumstances will permit in 
the direction in which they ought to go. 
9. A word about grammar. There are 
two extremes with regard to grammar. 
One person would throw it out. Another 
would have a stiff course in it. The truth 
probably lies somewhere between these 
extremes. Note that much grammar should 
be learned through the early years just 
as other things are learned, namely, by 
the pupils’ informal contact with it. For 
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example, if a child begins a proper name 
with a small letter, his teacher should 
simply say, “John, you have begun a 
proper name with a small letter” and show 
him how to write it. This is merely calling 
a spade a spade when the spade is there. 
If this were done, the children would 
gradually build up the principal gram- 
matical concepts just as they do other 
concepts. When the fifth grade is reached, 
it will be possible occasionally to indulge 
in informal lessons leading to generaliza- 
tions. These should bear upon subject 
and predicate, the inflections of words, 
and the like. Such work is directly a part 
of the composition work and is easily 
recognized by the children as merely a 
way of improving their speech. Even in 
the seventh and eighth grades there seems 
to be no excuse for a formal isolated and 
technical course in English grammar. 
Just as the teacher tries to secure sticking 
to the point, otherwise called unity, in 
composition, so she should try to secure 
grammatical organization and correctness. 
Grammar, in other words, is but a part of 
that body of principles of good compo- 
sition which the children should gradually 
master. 

10. Understand that this outline of oral 
English is only a part of what should 
constitute the course in language and com- 
position in the elementary school. Un- 
doubtedly children gain a great deal of 
language power through story-telling, dram- 
atization, and other literary exercises. 
Such work is relatively easy to plan and 
execute and is sometimes allowed to monop- 
olize the whole of the language time. It 
has seemed best to defer the outlining of 
this type of work until after the more 
practical or matter of fact type has been 
well started. Later an outline of work in 
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composition dealing with literary material 
will be furnished. 

11. Note, finally, that work in written 
English is easily handled in a school where 
the work in oral English is well organized. 
The preparation for writing a paper is not 
unlike the preparation for giving a short 
talk. Moreover, it is comparatively easy 
to put on paper what you already have 
clearly in your mind. There are few people, 
on the contrary, who can actually compose 
readily in the act of writing. It is for this 
reason among others that the outline of 
written composition is deferred. Later 
such an outline will be provided. It is not 
intended of course that no written work 
shall be done in the meanwhile, merely 
that the emphasis for the present shall be 
placed upon oral English, and that we 
shall make a concerted attempt to organize 
it along the same line in the various 
schools. 

The comments included in the course 
will doubtless enable the reader to put the 
proper interpretation upon what precedes. 
The arrangement by cycles met with in- 
stant approval. It was so obviously in 
harmony with the actual experience of 
the workers that it was welcomed as setting 
up really attainable aims and as avoiding 
the stupid practice of pretending that 
certain results are to be reached in a 
single year when every observer knows 
that they are not and can not be. 

To the objection that the outline is too 
indefinite it may be answered that at the 
stage of the experiment in which the out- 
line was written and circulated, each 
teacher was supposed to be experimenting 
and hence deserved the utmost freedom. 
No one on the committee, moreover, 
would willingly have prepared a detailed 
list of topics, for example, in advance of 
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the reports of the teachers in the various 
schools. It was better, for the time, to be 
content with giving such suggestions as 
could be made to each teacher personally 
when it appeared there was need of sug- 
gestion. A much more detailed course in 
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composition did, however, in due time 
take shape and in it appeared the results 
of the experiments of scores of teachers 
who had been stimulated by the general 
plan of attack which has just been 
described. , 


SELLING A CITY ITS SCHOOL SYSTEM 


J. A. STARKWEATHER 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Duluth, Minn. 


For the last few years, in all parts of the 
country, many persons have been dissatis- 
fied with present education. This dissatis- 
faction arises from the changes in the condi- 
tions of living produced by modern society. 
The public in general is dissatisfied but is 
not altogether sure of the cause. The ardent 
supporter of the most classical and the 
ardent supporter of the most practical are 
equally sure that something is wrong,— 
what is it? The demand of the times is for 
leadership, leadership which offers to the 
public such education as will be suitable to 
their needs combined with a selling cam- 
paign which will put before them its value. 

Our Duluth schools set as their ideal this 
aim: ‘Give to each individual pupil in the 
school system that educational equipment 
which will best fit him to take his place as a 
useful member of society.” With this basic 
philosophy we set about the matter of tak- 
ing the public into our confidence. We had 
many conferences of the administrative 
force and finally agreed upon a program of 
activities to acquaint the public with the 
actual school work as it is carried on in the 
schools day by day. The organization was 
as follows: An executive committee con- 
sisting of four people with the duties of pub- 
licity, statistics, exhibits, and organization. 


The executive committee was chosen from 
the members of a general committee, each 
of whom was chairman of a subcommittee. 
The subcommittees were: the committee 
on night schools, the committee on kinder- 
garten and elementary schools, the com- 
mittee on junior and senior high schools, 
the committee on industrial education, the 
committee on teachers, and the committee 
on music and physical education. With this 
working organization we began our active 
campaign. 

Each chairman made a report to the gen- 
eral committee of the things which he 
thought were vital to the interests of the 
committee he served. These facts were 
gone over carefully by the general commit- 
tee and finally the material was turned over 
to the publicity committee for preparation 
for the newspapers. The latter committee 
made some interesting discoveries in regard 
to newspapers and school publicity. The 
editors were not keen about publishing 
school material because they thought the 
people were not interested. The publicity 
committee learned that material previously 
sent to newspapers had consisted of long, 
dry-as-dust articles of a technical or philo- 
sophical nature which the public did not 
read. The committee found, however, that 
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as soon as live material was sent, editors 
were only too glad to publish it. For live 
material we found the following things to 
be practical: (1) pictures of children, 
(2) names of children, (3) informal stories 
about activities in which many people en- 
gage, (4) articles popular rather than tech- 
nical. The picture in this article and its 
explanation illustrate the point. Every 
article should be illustrated by a picture 
showing some activity or person. The arti- 
cle should be brief and cover not more than 
two points. One point is even better than 
two. The Sunday newspapers may pub- 
lish longer articles providing they are fur- 
nished with suitable pictures which catch 
the eye and carry a message of things in 
which people are interested in regard to 
their own children or in regard to the activ- 
ities of present day life. Needless to say it 
is not wise to start upon a plan of school 
publicity unless the things you are doing 
are worth advertising. 

Our executive committee decided that 
the subcommittees represented the various 
phases which we wished to explain to the 
people of the city. These were listed as 
follows: 


1. What we mean by “Industrial Art” 
and why we teach it. 

2. What Duluth is doing for special 
pupils, such as the blind, deaf, those of low 
mentality, the anemic and tubercular. 

3. Methods of primary education. 

4. The theory and practice of the Junior 
High School. 

5. A study of teachers’ salaries with a 
view to increasing them to proper standard. 

6. The place of music in the public 
school and in the community. 

7. The meaning and service of night 
school. 
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In order to get these-things before the 
people in the most satisfactory way, the 
publicity committee asked the chairman of 
each subcommittee to furnish stories and 
pictures of the work in which he was inter- 
ested. The publicity committee arranged 
with the newspapers to have something 
ready for publication in every Sunday 
issue. The newspaper men counted on 
these stories and came regularly to the 
office for them. A good example is the 
following account of the “movies.” 


SCHOOL MOVIES ARE COMPLETED; 
GIVEN TEST RUN 


METHODS OF DEVELOPING PuPIL, PHYSICALLY 
AND MENTALLY, WILL BE SHOWN ON SCREEN 


The success attained by instructors in the 
Duluth public schools in their efforts toward lay- 
ing the basis by which the youth of the city may 
become good citizens is convincingly shown in 
motion pictures taken of work in the various 
schools which were given a test run in the offices 
of the board of education yesterday afternoon. 

The work of filming the activities of the Duluth 
school children was under the supervision of J. A. 
Starkweather, assistant superintendent of schools. 


CHILDREN’S WORK SHOWN 


In keeping with the general belief that stories 
of children create the greatest interest, the pictures 
are devoted chiefly to subjects pertaining to the 
work done by the little tots. In the first reel, 
the little girls are seen in company with their 
teachers fashioning articles of feminine apparel 
and toys in the kindergarten rdom. In another 
room the boys are shown erecting toy houses, 
bridges and moulding pottery from clay. Aug- 
menting the children’s activities in the kinder- 
garten rooms is a drill the routine of which is 
similar to the familiar proverbial “‘London Bridge 
is Falling Down.” 

A feature episode which illustrates methods 
employed as a means of and assisting in the proper 
expression of thought is the staging of a child 
play. The pupils play the various roles before 
scenery of their own invention. 
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The manual training department makes an 
appeal to the pupil mechanically inclined. Elec- 
tricity, wood-working and kindred subjects are 
taught. For the girls, instructors in needlework 
are seen supervising the fashioning of dainty hats, 
scarfs and other articles. 


DULL PUPILS PROVIDED FOR 


For the pupils who are not as apt as their 
companions a separate department has been 
created. The work done consists of basket weav- 
ing, rug and carpet making. 

One scene which prompts the spectator to feel 
that the work in the local schools is planned along 
the lines of equality to all pupils is the classroom 
where the deaf and dumb are taught to com- 
municate with one another in the best manner 
nature has provided. 

The instructors in this department are experts, 
and, according to results obtained, their success 
has been remarkable. 


FULLY EQUIPPED PRINT SHOP 


Among the interesting pictures taken of pupils 
in the advanced classes are those of the school 
printing shop, fully equipped with type and 
presses necessary to the composition of a school 
publication. As in the other departments prac- 
tical instructors are seen instructing the pupils in 
how printing is done. 

A modern garage and machine shop where the 
pupil is taught the automobile trade, the opera- 
tion of lathes and welding processes is also shown. 

To the girls in the higher classes is afforded an 
opportunity of learning home nursing. Interest 
is chiefly centered on the sickroom, where two 
pupil nurses give a demonstration of how the sick 
should be cared for. The rapidity with which 
they perform their duties is an indication of the 
thoroughness of the course. 

As a climax to the film is the depiction of a 
school fire drill in which pupils are seen to leave 
their classrooms in perfect order and go through 
the smoke and fire to the open. Mr. Starkweather 
said that when the fire drill picture was taken it 
took less than a minute to empty the school 
building housing 800 pupils. 

The pictures will be shown for five days in the 
New Garrick Theater starting May 23, Mr. 
Starkweather announced yesterday. 
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The Board of Education authorized the 
publicity committee to issue three numbers 
of an official paper which stated the posi- 
tion of the Board on matters to put before 
the public. Enough copies were made to 
enable us to send one to each family in the 
city. It would require too much space to 
reprint these papers.here. They covered 
the points mentioned in the objectives we 
set for accomplishment. Some of the 
matter printed in these papers is repro- 
duced here. 

In order to help carry over the study of 
methods in elementary education, we 
planned and widely advertised a “Visit the 
School” week. This was most successful. 
Many buildings had a 95% attendance of 
parents during the week, which was an hith- 
erto unheard-of thing. A register of visitors 
was kept and the total number of indi- 
viduals who visited the schools during 
the week was found to be 6,411. Havinga 
school population of 17,000 pupils, we con- 
sidered this a good representation. In 
most schools, parent-teachers associations 
were already organized from which com- 
mittees were appointed to arrange pro- 
grams to acquaint the parents of each dis- 
trict with the methods of education car- 
ried on in each school. This was done by 
having various classes present a regular 
recitation for the benefit of the mothers. 
Classes in geography, arithmetic, or read- 
ing, or whatever subject seemed most 
desirable were conducted. 

In order to acquaint the business men 
with what we were doing, the Commercial 
Club appointed an educational committee. 
The supervisor of each department of the 
public schools appeared before this com- 
mittee and explained in detail the theory 
and practice of his work. The Superintend- 
ent gave the final summing up before the 
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These girls all made their middy blouses. This is a class in 8th grade sewing at the Lincoln Junior High School. The 
average time spent in making the middy blouses and skirts was twenty-eight hours. The average cost for skirt and 
blouse was $3.56. In times of high cost of living, ability to make one’s own clothes is a great saving in the family budget. 


Club. As a result of these meetings the 
Commercial Club published a pamphlet 
at its own expense giving unqualified en- 
dorsement of the methods of the public 
school system. This pamphlet included in 
summarized form the theory and explana- 
tion which had been given by each super- 
visor. Copies were distributed to the mem- 
bers of the Commercial Club and others. 
As a grand climax the Board of Educa- 
tion authorized the executive committee to 
take a moving picture film of the activities 
of the public schools. The committee wrote 
a scenario based upon the philosophy of 
education represented by everyday class- 
room practice. Four thousand feet of mov- 
ing picture films were taken, representing 
the activities as they were actually carried 
on in the public schools. The pictures were 
made in the rooms under regular classroom 


conditions. No special set-ups were made 
except in the case of outdoor activities 
where a number of rooms were combined, 
but even in this nothing was shown which 
is not a part of the regular school curricu- 
lum. These films represented every school 
in the city. During the time that the pic- 
tures were being taken they were widely 
advertised by the newspapers and also, of 
course, by the children themselves. The 
pictures were exhibited in one of the down- 
town moving picture theaters. The re- 
ceipts were divided between the moving 
picture house and the Board of Education. 
Ten thousand children from the public 
schools and six thousand adults saw these 
pictures during the week they were ex- 
hibited. They have since been shown in 
several of the buildings as part of an edu- 
cational program for parents and teachers, 
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and also as a means of impressing on the 
younger students the desirability of going 
on to the Junior High School. They have 
also been shown in various parts of the 
country with considerable success. They 
represent an unusual method of advertis- 
ing, and there is nothing else we could have 
done which would have-equalled it in effect- 
iveness. 

In order to present work of the Junior 
High Schools in addition to what was 
shown in the pictures, exhibitions were 
placed in downtown store windows for two 
weeks before the close of school. This cov- 
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ered the activities of the various depart- 
ments such as home training, manual 
training, industrial arts, and so on. The 
storemen said they had never before had 
windows which attracted more attention 
than those which carried the message of the 
Duluth schools to the people. 

Previous to our campaign our tax rate 
for school purposes was about 13.8 mills. 
The year following this campaign, through 
legislative enactment which received the 
active support of Duluth citizens, the 
tax rate was raised from 13.8 mills to 
20 mills. 


WHEN THE I. Ds SCORED 


PRUDENCE A. NICHOLAS 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Did you ever walk into a classroom 
radiantly enthusiastic for your subject, 
and then walk out again with gloom and 
depression on your fair brow? Did you 
ever enter that room confidently certain 
of your ability to interest “anybody” in 
the assignment for the day, and then leave 
as abjectly miserable as a tax on soda 
water? Did you ever try to put over a 
story poem which has been popular for 
generations and find it welcomed in much 
the same way that a Yank welcomes an 
army bean? Were there eyes that looked 
and saw not; ears that heard and heeded 
naught; brains that wouldn’t crank up but 
kicked back and broke your spirit? This 
accumulation of uneasy circumstances to- 
gether with a certain impenetrable at- 
mosphere influenced us so greatly that we 
quite easily fell into the habit of calling 
that strangely assorted, ill-favored class 
the I.Ds. The “I” stands for the product 


of a certain African pachyderm, while the 
“DPD” denotes the crowning central edifice 
on the capitol at Washington. 

Not once in a blue moon could one find 
such a class. Gathered from the ends of 
the earth they seemed. It was almost 
impossible to find a common appeal. Three 
boys were old repeaters, who tolerated 
school because there wasn’t anything else 
to do. There was Charles, a non-thinker, 
a non-producer, a non-everything. Even 
his disposition was negative. And Zeke, 
he of the flat-boat feet and floating-raft 
mind—floating with the current and never 
arriving anywhere. As to the raft, well, 
rafts are wooden, aren’t they? Then there 
was Bert with a full set of Hun ancestors, 
a “me and God” attitude, and a really like- 
able side which he succeeded in hiding 
most of the time. Frank was more nearly 
normal, except that he was careful not to 
take his imagination out of its tissue paper. 
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One supercilious youngster, son of an Army 
captain, informed us early in the game 
that he didn’t expect to get much. The 
Eastern schools which he had just left were 
so superior to the Mid-West brand. He 
carried about with him an air of aloofness 
that was maddening. A great, over-grown, 
long, thin, bashful boy hailed from St. 
Louis. His vocabulary consisted of “yes” 
and ‘‘no,” seldom vocalized, however, but 
always decorated with intense apoplectic 
blushes. But then, there never was a 
thirteen-year-old boy who could be himself 
with legs too long and pants too short! 
The remaining boy was the blond better 
half of a pair of twins. The girl was pretty 
and pleasant but not over-burdened with 
intellectuality. Her chum Mary was the 
most aggressive member of the class, 
having had the supreme courage once to 
suggest a picnic. Nita of the bovine eyes, 
two drab frightened little sisters, a girl 
with movie queen ambitions, and our 
Erma constituted the list. Erma was from 
an obscure Kentucky town and was over- 
whelmed and dazed by the multitudinous 
intricacies of a “taown’’ school. 

It was to this array that we tried to teach 
Miles Standish. For days and days we 
tried to teach Miles Standish. Tried—the 
word took on new meaning. It involved 
a display of colonial relics, groups of pic- 
tures of the times, a set of crayon drawings, 
questions finally answered by the teacher 
in desperation, and at last, a dramatic 
monologue in which teacher figured as 
director, orchestra, usher, and leading lady. 
No dent of interest appeared on the serene 
placidity of the class. Not a flicker of an 
eyelash, not a solitary sigh of life, not a 
token of response. Still we labored. 

One day when purple despair was about 
to engulf us, the little god who watches 
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over teachers who think they have done 
their best, literally yelled (I heard him!) 
right out in class, “Quitter! Why don’t 
you wake these kids up? Why don’t you 
think up something for them to do?” 

“Do,” we screamed, ‘‘We’ve done every- 
thing!” 

“That’s the trouble,” he  bawled, 
“you’ve done it all yourself. Get busy. 
Isn’t there anything that THEY can do?” 

We were up on tiptoe in a minute. Ideas 
began to come and as they came, we talked. 
“Children, would you like to do something 
different?” There was an almost imper- 
ceptible change of expression. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
it be fun for the boys to build some little 
log houses for Priscilla and Miles Standish, 
and wouldn’t it be jolly for the girls to 
dress some dolls to represent the characters 
in the story?” 

I was reminded of a dangerous railroad 
crossing judging from the way they stopped, 
looked, and listened. A few seconds later 
these apathetic children emerged from 
their lethargy and came stumbling, push- 
ing, hurrying up to the table desk where 
they leaned and hung over the book racks, 
eager to question and plan. 

“Tl bring the nails.” “We've got a 
saw.” ‘We can go out tonight and get 
some branches.for logs.” These and sundry 
other remarks from the boys. The girls 
offered dolls, material, and time. At last 
here was something our little Kentucky 
girl could do. She knew how to sew. “Say, 
Miss,”’ she said shyly, ‘‘I reckon I can tote 
one of them dolls home tonight and make 
it a little Miles Standish suit, if you all is 
willin’ for me to.” 

And so, before the zeal could waver, 
committees were appointed; they met on 
the spot; the project was launched. This 
was the first of innumerable consultations 
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and hours of hard, happy work before and 
after school. There were adjustments to be 
made of misfits on committees, a few com- 
plaints of slackers to be investigated, and 
at least a semi-daily inspection of the 
progress being made. Our assembly room 
was on the top floor and the youngsters 
worked in the basement. We contemplated 
asking the school board to put in an ele- 
vator. (You know one can ask the school 
board for anything). There were three 
groups of boys working in three different 
parts of the basement. They were making 
a house for Priscilla, one for Miles Standish, 
and one group was building a church. The 
girls sewed at odd moments in the recita- 
tion rooms or Domestic Science Depart- 
ment. We literally walked miles trying to 
keep tab on every activity at once, but the 
results justified the expenditure of every 
ounce of energy. When the other depart- 
mental teachers began commenting on the 
marvelous change in the I.Ds, we knew 
the objective was already won. 

One noon I came upon St. Louis sitting 
flat on the basement floor, his attenuated 
legs half covered with twigs and chips. 
He was faithfully working to complete the 
church on time. When we entered, he 
looked up, smiled, and uttered the first 
full sentence he had had the courage to 
deliver. This was just the beginning of 
longer bursts of oratory later on. Zeke 
and Bert voluntarily instituted a con- 
tinuous prodding process in order to keep 
everyone active. There was daily evidence 
of much thought and planning. The girls 
came up to the mark wonderfully. Our 
little Kentucky maiden outdid herself. 
She cut out tiny patterns and with infinite 
pains and unbelievably fine st’tches made 
the most cunning little garments for Miles 
Standish. “Clad in doublet and hose and 
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boots of Cordovan leather,” says the poem. 
Erma confessed that ‘boots of Cordovan 
leather” were almost too much for her, but 
she had experimented until the results she 
produced were marvels of ingenuity. Be- 
sides dressing Priscilla and the Indians 
and other varied characters in the story, 
the girls had manufactured diminutive 
curtains for the windows, neat little 
braided rugs, table covers, etc. The boys 
added simple chairs, tables, and shelves 
in soft wood for the houses, and benches 
and pulpit for the church. How they did 
read and discuss that text to find out what 
to do! Nice old Zeke in his zeal found a 
worn leather-backed memorandum book. 
His clumsy fingers, grown skillful with 
ardor, cut three small sections through 
the binding and all. He came proudly 
bringing them up, like three grains of sand 
in his big Sahara hand, and announced that 
they were the books ‘prominent three, 
distinguished alike for bulk and for binding, 
Bariffe’s Artillery Guide and the Com- 
mentaries of Casar—and between them 
was standing the Bible.” They gave just 
the right air when placed on the tiny 
shelf. When some one suggested moving 
the table, Frank, who had arranged the 
simple furniture, objected, saying that it 
must be “‘a table of pine by the window,” 
and so it remained. In the church they 
put some very realistic pews and a wee 
pulpit, while on top was the “howitzer 
planted high on the roof—a_ preacher 
who speaks to a purpose.” And horror of 
horrors, on a pole in front was the head 
of the brave Wattawamat, an old doll 
head bloody with raspberry juice and 
red ink! 

Then, as is ofttimes writ, came a day 
when our erstwhile solemn, stolid Charles 
stumbled into class shaking with silent 
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laughter. The other boys had been quite 
all right until this unforeseen spectacle 
arrived. They too succumbed to some 
secret humor and giggled and snorted in a 
helpless chorus. When asked for the cause 
of this mirth, the blond twin came quickly 
to the desk and whispered that it was a 
secret but that they would tell later. More 
than once that hour we suspended opera- 
tions entirely until the masculine builders 
could control their risibilities. At recess 
down we flew to the basement. Being urged 
to look, we looked. As a final touch of 
realism there on the door of one log house 
was carefully stretched and fastened a skin. 
We looked more closely. Could it be? It 
could have been and was the silvery skin of 
a too adventurous mouse sacrificed in the 
name of Literature. We all shouted together. 
No one was ever able to tell me the how of 
the capture. Every time one started the 
tale, he was overcome by some mental vision 
of the scene itself and was unable to 
go on. 

How friendly they all became! How 
freely they talked together, praising and 
criticizing each other in much more extreme 
terms than we felt at liberty to use. And 
all to such good purpose. 

The final date arrived at which aus- 
picious time the exhibit was to be made, 
the story reviewed, and all things connected 
therewith finished. Teacher was to be sur- 
prised; she was to be led into the classroom 
with eyes closed, and was then, at a signal, 
to open them upon the finished spectacle ad- 
justed according to the best judgment of 
the class. It was their own idea and teacher 
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played the game. There on the sand-cov- 
ered table was the Standish house and the 
church and a tiny Plymouth Rock looking 
more like the original than Plymouth Rock 
itself. The Puritan dolls and the Indian 


‘runner were grouped in appropriate posi- 


tions. Crowding closely around were eager- 
eyed youngsters gazing with pride on the 
results of their combined labor. Little 
lumps tried to gain a foothold in teacher’s 
throat. And we had called them the I.Ds! 
When teacher had inspected, praised, and 
questioned, her attention was attracted to 
something under the table. A quiet voice 
explained that the two successful com- 
mittees, finding that committee number 
three had failed to finish Priscilla’s house 
on time, had decided that, in all justice, it 
should be exhibited in its incomplete state. 
A card tacked on read “Unfinished by 
,”’ with names attached. Mr. Fast- 
ern Culture’s cognomen was among them. 
It had its effect. 

Did it pay, this social problem? Time 
and energy and patience in large amounts 
had been consumed. We knew and the 
children knew that we were repaid a hun- 
dred times. They knew and understood the 
story; they liked the swing of the poetry; 
they could quote therefrom; they had lived 
it all. They had become acquainted, the bar- 
riers were down, they were receptive. The 
advance was not brilliant, but they im- 
proved correspondingly in all branches. 
And think what it did to Charles! Charles 
chuckled! Then, too, there was that 
mouse. There’s something in that! I.Ds—— 
We deserved that name ourselves. 
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A SILENT READING PROJECT— 
FOURTH GRADE 

I. Aim,—To teach silent reading that the 
children may read more intelligently for in- 
formation, develop a taste for the finest and 
best in literature, and cultivate habits and 
appreciations leading to a better use of their 
leisure hours, thereby enlarging their expe- 
rience and giving them greater control of 
conduct in the society in which they live. 


II. Sitwation—A group of five portables 
with no facilities for a school library at the 
present time; many homes meagerly supplied 
with reading material. 

Pupils are always glad to see each other 
when they return to school in the fall. To 
help create this atmosphere of good fellow- 
ship, one period of the day is used by pupils 
and teacher to talk over summer vacation 
experiences. Each pupil is given a chance to 
contribute to the group so as to draw in even 
the shy and diffident child. 


III. Questioning. 

1. To find out what children read dur- 
ing the summer. List on black- 
board. 

2. To ascertain aims in reading: 

a. For pleasure? 
b. For information? 


IV. Books we have in school that pupils 
have enjoyed reading: 
Silent Readers—Winston, Bolenius, 
supplementary readers, geography, 
history, etc. 


V. Problems to be solved. 
A. How we may obtain more reading 
material for our class. 
1. From Public Library. 
2. Ask Library assistants to sug- 
gest good books. 


VI. 


VII. 


mo 


vy A 


3. Obtain supplementary readers 
from Board of Education. 
4. Bring books from home. 
5. Bring magazines from home: 
St. Nicholas. 
Youth’s Companion. 
American Boy. 
6. Teacher provide reading ma- 
terial if she can. 
When reading at home, when and 
how do you like to read? 
Which kind of reading do we use 
in school more frequently? 


. Which kind do you enjoy listening 


to? 

How find out best readers in this 
class? 

Which kind of reading shall we use 
in this class? (We had just a little 
silent reading last half of previous 
year.) 


Test children for speed and compre- 
hension. 


Group children according to ability 
into 


A. 


B. 


Slow group. 

1. Teacher lead children to a con- 
scious purposing through a se- 
lection of right materials. 

a. To increase rate of speed. 
Advantages: more interest 
and pleasure on part of 
child. 

b. To obtain thought. 

c. For word and phrase drill. 

2. Rewards for improvement. 

a. Choosing of stories to read 
silently or to group. 

b. Admittance to 

Advanced group: 

1. Reproduce stories read. 
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VIil. 


XI. 


XII. 
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2. Help others with difficulties. 
3. Teacher a “handy-man” in both 
groups. 
Dramatization. 


1. Before other classes. 
2. Before Parents’ Club. 


Library Corner. 

1. Choose pupil librarian by ballot. 

2. Use of table before school. 

3. Use of table when other work is 
finished. 

4. Formulate rules to be followed 
when other pupils are at the table. 

Silence in Library. 

Rights of others. 

Proper use of books. 

Orderly arrangement of books. 

Unselfish attitude—others hav- 

ing same choice of books. (Abuse 

of privilege means loss of same.) 


eS AS SS 


Home Reading. 


Frequent tests to ascertain increase in 
speed and comprehension. 
1. Children keep own record. 

Slogan: Break my own record. 


How the process may carry over into 
A. English. 
1. Book reviews. 
What ought we to tell in giving 
a book review? 
. Author. 
Title. 
What story is about. 
. Tell part and read part. 
Tell whether you liked it or 
not, and why. 
How may class help in game? 
a. Ask questions. 
b. Give suggestions. 
2. List books, magazines read at 
home. 
3. Letters. 
a. Of thanks to Librarian. 
b. Ask for suggestions and talk at 
our school on Public Library. 


FS uP SR 


XIII. 


c. To Library Extension Bur- 
eau, State Department of 
Education. 

d. Comparison of statements 
on points to be investigated 
in silent reading, calling for 
arguments given with clear- 
ness and force. 

4. Reproduction of short stories 
and current events. 
5. Dramatization. 
B. Geography. 
1. Better understanding of printed 
page. 
C. History. 
1. Better understanding of social 
relations. 
D. Arithmetic. 
1. Intelligent reading of problems 
more than half solves them. 
E. Art. 
1. Posters and signs for Library 

Corner. 

2. Make booklets for clippings. 
3. Bulletin board for current events. 


My Criteria for Judging Work. 

1. Has it Jed children to a better use 
of leisure hours and given them 
greater power over the printed page? 

2. Has it given satisfaction with op- 
portunities for “possible leads?” 

3. Has there been conscious purposing 
in a natural situation, with oppor- 
tunities for selection, organization, 
judging? 

4. Has it given every child a chance 
to participate in group activities? 

5. Has it imposed responsibility upon 
individual and group? 

6. Has it increased their love for the 
beautiful in nature, art, literature? 

7. Has it developed habits, attitudes, 
and appreciations most helpful in 
effecting desirable controls of con- 
duct? 


FANNIE B. NESSLE. 
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A DEMONSTRATION LESSON 


The following demonstration lesson was 
given in Duluth as an illustration of how an 
industrial art subject may furnish the motive 
for study in several other fields of learning. 

Just ten days before the demonstration 
lesson was given the supervisor called at the 
building, and after a conference with the 
teachers in regard to the work they were 
doing, requested that they put on a demon- 
stration lesson for the other teachers of the 
city. This was agreed upon and the outline 
below is a copy of the one followed by the 
teachers in the preparation of the lesson and 
also givea to the teachers at the meeting. 

The study of India took eight days of actual 
schoolroom work. The outline given to the 
teachers was an outline of the work which the 
children did in those eight days. The demon- 
stration lesson showed the result of that 
eight days’ teaching. The work was done in 
a district of the city in which facilities for 
home study are limited. The demonstration 
lesson showed remarkable results, particularly 
in the oral and written English which was 
secured from the pupils through this method 
of studying a subject in geography and 
history. Every child in the class was able to 
stand before the group of teachers and talk 
to the point about the subjects studied. All 
the teachers remarked about the choice of 
words these children used in their oral de- 
scription of the Taj Mahal. The phraseology 
of such magazines as the National Geographic 
and Everybody’s was at their command. 

The arithmetic material involved problems 
of proportion, because in making a miniature 
of the Taj Mahal the pupils looked up the 
measurements of the building and minarets. 
They even determined the height of the trees 
which they placed in front of the building. 
The trees were made from yarrow dipped in 
green stain. The Taj Mahal was made of 
clay. The lake consisted of a piece of glass 
over blue paper. 

All the teachers agreed, however, that the 
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most remarkable results of that week’s work 
were the oral and written English and the 
stimulus the children received for investiga- 
tion and research in order to be able to talk 
intelligently to the class and to the visiting 
teachers. The outline follows: 


Franklin School, Tuesday, April 19— 3:30 p.m. 
Grade.—6A. 

Subject.—The Study oi India. 
Project—Making a model of the Taj Mahal. 


Purpose: 


1. To arouse interest in the study of India. 

2. To teach how to gather and use source 
material. 

3. To increase skill in the manipulation of 
illustrative material and the study of 
design and proportion. 

4. To furnish an apperceptive basis for 
abstract thinking. 

Subjects related to the project: industrial art, 
reading, English, geography, history, and 
arithmetic. 


Source Material: 


Stoddard’s Lectures, Vol. 4. 

National Geographic, March, 1921. 
National Geographic, September, 1916. 
Atlantic Monthly, March, 1921. 
Munsey’s. 

Encyclopedias. 

Book of Knowledge. 

Stereoscopic Views of India. 

Carpenter’s Asia. 

Century Book of Facts. 


Industrial Art: 


1. The children became interested in the 
Taj Mahal while studying architecture 
in the 6B grade and decided to make a 
model of the building for the industrial 
art -work while studying India. 

2. Discussion of the architecture. 

a. Comparison with Greek and Roman 
buildings. 
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“b. Characteristics. 
1. Dome. 
2. Minarets. 
3. Use of color by means of semi- 
precious stones, mosaics, and tiles. 
c. Comparison with buildings in Amer- 
ica and in Duluth. 
Reading: 
Socialized recitation to demonstrate the 
use of source material. 
English: 
1. The Three Great Moguls: Style of archi- 
tecture used by each. 
2. Setting. 
a. Time built. 
b. Place. 
c. Occasion for building it. 
d. Ground surrounding it. 
3. The Building Itself. 
a. Exterior. 
b. Interior. 
4. Comparison with other buildings. 
a. Mosque of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople. 
b. Dome of Cathedral in Florence, Italy. 
c. National Capitol at Washington. 
d. State Capitol at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
History: 
1. Early trade routes to the East (maps, 
charts, etc.) 
a. Land. 
b. Water. 
2. Wealth of India. 
a. Precious and semi-precious stones 
and gems. 
b. Spices. 
c. Tea. 
d. Silk. 
3. Early industries. 
a. Glass making. 
b. Stone cutting. 
c. Metal Work. 
4. Fall of Constantinople, 1453. 
a. Need of an all-water route. 
b. Development of explorations — Diaz, 
Vasco da Gama, Columbus, Magellan. 
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5. Government. 

a. Early Tribal—Moguls. 

Geography: 

1. Physical Features. 
2. Climate. 

a. Winds. 

b. Rainfall. 

c. Temperature. 
3. Products. 

a. Wheat. 

b. Rice. 

c. Cotton. 

d. Tea. 

e. Silk. 

f. Pearls. 

g. Lumber. 


4. Famines and their causes. 
5. Religions. 
a. Brahmanism. 
b. Buddhism. 
c. Mohammedanism. 
6. Government—Under England. 


Arithmetic: 


1. Learning to draw and construct to a 
scale. . 
2. Computing the area of surfaces. 


Auditorium: 


1. Purposes. 

a. To unify school procedure—both 
classroom and building. 

b. To increase interest in classroom 
work and to learn to recognize fine 
work. 

c. To provide an opportunity for the 
children to participate in a school 
activity for the benefit of others. 

d. To make classroom problems and 
projects take on new importance in 
both children’s and teacher’s eyes. 

e. To encourage research work. 

jf. To start new interests. 

g. To help remove self-consciousness. 

h. To cause responses that lead to fur- 
ther activity. 

















AS REPORTED 











THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Plans are being made for the second annual 
meeting of the National Conference on Edu- 
cational Method, which will be held in Chi- 
cago on Tuesday afternoon, February 28th, 
and Wednesday forenoon, March 1st. ‘The 
Tuesday afternoon meeting will be held in 
one of the leading hotels and the Wednesday 
morning meeting in Fullerton Hall of the Art 
Institute, which has been engaged for the 
purpose. It is hoped that there will be a 
large attendance of those who are interested 
in the particular purposes which the Con- 
ference is attempting to serve. 

The program, while not yet complete, can 
be outlined somewhat as follows: 

At the Tuesday afternoon meeting several 
speakers will describe briefly the newest 
aspects of the work in method and super- 
vision in their schools. There will also be a 
discussion of the technique of reporting educa- 
tional activities, particularly projects. It is 
felt that if others are to profit by one’s ex- 
perience, he must be able to describe it so as 
to bring out the principles involved as well 
as merely the external activities. He must, 
in a word, be able to interpret it to others. 


At the Wednesday morning meeting there 
will be a series of discussions of the next 
steps in our forward movement. This dis- 
cussion will turn upon such pertinent problems 
as the sane development of the newer phases 
of method in teaching and supervision, the 
refining of methods ot study, and the like. 

The second annual conference will resemble 
the first in the concreteness of the discussions; 
as far as possible reference will be made 
altogether to actual experience. The program 
ought to enlist the enthusiasm of many work- 
ers not yet enrolled. 


THE ENGLISH COUNCIL IN CHICAGO 


Among the organizations which are devoted 
to the development of particular subjects, 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
has had an enviable reputation for its forward 
look and systematic methods. The eleventh 
annual meeting held in Chicago during the 
Thanksgiving recess appears to have been 
up to the usual standard. The principal 
subjects discussed were The Movement for 
Better Speech, The Equipment of the Teacher 
of English, and The Application of Scientific 
Method to the Solution of English Problems. 

Of the committees which will be active 
during the next year, the most important 
probably is that which has undertaken an 
investigation under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Allen Abbott of Teachers College into 
the possibility of measuring the qualifications 
of teachers of English. By arranging a series 
of tests and trying these upon large numbers 
of English teachers who have attained high 
rank in the profession, the committee expects 
to be able to offer something far more definite 
in the way of standards than we have had. 
This will enable those responsible for the 
admission of prospective teachers to our 
training institutions to turn away some who 
can never hope to be effective. Another 
result that should follow from the work would 
be a better distribution of emphasis in the 
work itself. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE CLASSICS 

The National Committee on the Teaching 
of Latin and Greek in the Secondary Schools 
of the United States is directing a sweeping 
investigation into the teaching of Latin in 
the high schools. The work is subsidized 
by one of the large foundations and will 
proceed in the light of the most recent scien- 
tific methods of investigation. For example, 
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before pupils are tested as to their ability in 
the school subjects, they will be examined 
as to their general intelligence. Every effort 
will be made to avoid the fallacies which 
have too often led to mistaken judgments 
such as, for example, ignoring the presence 
of a selected group. Since one of the principal 
phases of the investigation relates to the 
value of the study of Latin as training in 
English and another to the possibility of 
the transfer of improvement in certain mental 
powers, the work of the Committee has a 
very general interest. Any who would like 
to keep up with its work may write for in- 
formation to Mr. Mason D. Gray, East High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 


REORGANIZATION OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


One of the most interesting passages in 
the Addresses and Proceedings of the National 
Education Association for 1921 is that relating 
to the report of the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Elementary Education. 
_ Speaking for the Commission at the meeting 
in Des Moines, the chairman, Miss Margaret 
S. McNaught, State Commissioner of Ele- 
mentary Schools, Sacramento, California, 
stated that several definite phases of the 
work of the Commission were completed and 
the results about to be published. These 
include a volume on Intelligence Tests and 
School Reorganization by Professor Terman 
and others, a detailed study of adult educa- 
tion with special reference to immigrant 
education by Miss Elizabeth A. Woodward, 
a report on the delinquent child in the public 
school by Miss Olive M. Jones, a thesis on 
minimum essentials by Miss Abbie Louise 
Day, and a bulletin on the Teaching of English 
in the Elementary Schools by Miss Theda 
Gildemeisier. For information about these 
reports and the work of the Commission in 
general, those interested may write to the 
Secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 
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THE CALL TO SERVICE 


The call to service in the National Educa- 
tion Association has never been clearer than 
now. There are important tasks ahead— 
big, challenging tasks that call for the best 
effort of the organized teachers of the Nation. 
The call is to educators of all classes and ranks. 
Adequate elementary education must be 
provided for every American child, which 
means that there must be enormous improve- 
ment, particularly in rural education. Second- 
ary education must eventually be made a 
vital, universal opportunity for every boy 
and girl. Higher education—general, pro- 
fessional, and technical—whether under public 
or private auspices must be helped to grow 
both in quantity and quality until it is able 
to meet full and ready-handed the problem 
of training the leadership of our democracy. 
Libraries for rural communities as well as 
urban must be built up to keep alive the high 
purpose and the spirit of intelligence which 
schools exist to create. The ideals of educated 
men and women must more and more be made 
the ideals of our whole people. All this will 
require leadership. Our Association must 
help to-provide that leadership. It will require 
professional unity—in locality, State, and 
Nation. Our Association must enlist the 
profession and help obtain that unity. The 
right development of education in America 
will require far-reaching changes in the 
methods and ideals of revenue raising. It is 
for the National Education Association through 
study and publicity to light the way. Public 
sentiment must be quickened to see education 
in the perspective of its true importance. 
Our program of service includes all of these 
things. Let us join hands to make this year 
the greatest in the history of professional 
organization among teachers. Let us work 
shoulder to shoulder for the growth of the 
National Education Association and the reali- 
zation of its program of service. 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 
President, National Education Association. 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
IS THE RATING OF HUMAN CHARACTER 
PRACTICABLE? 


In the Journal of Educational Psychology 
for November Professor Harold Rugg of 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, begins an important 
series of articles based upon his experience 
in checking up on the use of the Army rating 
scales. He was statistician to the Committee 
on Classification of Personnel in the Army 
in 1918 and had opportunity to study the 
working of the rating scales in some of the 
large camps. 

Professor Rugg opens his series with the 
question, “Can human character be rated 
on point scales accurately enough for practical 
uses in education?” and answers, “Yes, if 
the rating is done under sufficiently rigorous 
conditions,” but adds that these conditions 
are not attainable in the public schools. He 
supports this position with a survey of the 
development of point scales and a body of 
data drawn from-his experience in the Army. 
He concludes that it was very improbable 
that an officer was located within even his 
proper “fifth” of the entire scale by “official” 
rating. 


IF I WERE TO DO IT OVER AGAIN 


Miss Gladys Steinkraus writes very frankly 
and happily in the Journal of Education for 
November 3 on the theme suggested by the 
above title. Three years ago she gave up 
teaching in order to be married. In looking 
back she sees teaching more clearly as a real 
profession. -If she were to do it over again 
she would treat her work as something big; 
she would be more free in making suggestions 
to her superiors; she would have a more 
sensible working schedule and would thus 
lead a more normal life. Her confession will 
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no doubt arouse a responsive chord in many 
minds, even of those who are still at it. 


ONE VIEW OF THE PROJECT METHOD 

Among those who have made the attempt 
to define and illustrate the meaning of the 
project method is Mr. J. A. Stevenson, whose 
volume The Project Method of Teaching was 
recently published by Macmillan. Mr. Steven- 
son approaches his task by way of a survey 
of the various uses to which the term “project” 
has been put, particularly in the fields of 
agricultural education, home economics, and 
various trades and industries. He finds approx- 
imately twenty definitions or descriptions 
of the project. His own is as follows: “A 
problematic act carried to its completion in 
a natural setting.” 

He sets up four pairs of aims to distinguish 
the project method from some other methods 
and particularly to bring out its potential 
values. These are: (a) reasoning vs. memory 
of information, (b) conduct vs. information 
for its own sake, (c) natural setting for learning 
vs. artificial setting for learning, and (d) the 
priority of the problem vs. priority of principles. 
The project, declares the writer, provides 
for the first of each of these pairs and is the 
only concept in common use which is adequate 
for unifying them. The third, namely, a 
natural setting for learning, is the great 
contribution which the project method is 
making to education. A careful examination 
of 42 textbooks in common use disclosed 14 
methods of teaching, no one of which can meet 
the four desirable standards mentioned above. 

The author’s treatment proceeds to a 
comparison of his own definition with that 
of various others, compares problem with 
project, discusses certain implications of the 
project method and the relation of the project 
to the curriculum, and concludes with a rapid 
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survey of various applications of the project ° 


method to school work. A bibliography of 
some ten pages is added. 


The discussion of the project method in 
education is so recent that it is perhaps un- 
generous to find fault with so plausible an 
analysis as this of Mr. Stevenson. It may be 
pointed out, however, that his concept is 
less inclusive than it should be. Other writers 
on the subject frankly admit that the term 
‘‘project method” covers a new synthesis 
of educational ideas, almost all of which have 
seen service. Among these are self-activity, 
the school as life, favorable conditions of 
learning, socialization, concreteness, and ex- 
perience. It is perhaps both truer and simpler 
to say at once that the project method, if 
looked at from the teacher’s standpoint, is 
an attempt to embody in the activities of 
children the most useful principles of modern 
educational psychology on the one hand, and 
the most significant principles of socialized 
or democratic group activity on the other. 
It makes central the element of purpose, 
which in the case of the group is common. 
It emphasizes participation in planning and 
in judging results as well as in overt activity. 
It leads on to related activities and develops 
a wide range of associated and concomitant 
ideas and emotions. 


But while it is true that the project method 
does involve many familiar concepts, it calls 
for a new emphasis and a new technique. 
The development of conscious purpose in 
experience has not generally been placed 
first in the list of aims which the teacher 
should seek to reach, nor has it been generally 
recognized that this purpose, once in mind, 
controls every phase of the activity of the 
pupil. We have commonly had the assign- 
ment, which may be nothing more than a 
clear statement by the teacher of the nature 
of the task which is to be undertaken. In 
practice it has been too frequently far less than 
this. Only recently, moreover, have we sought 
to develop methods efficient in bringing about 


genuine group cooperation. Here also purpose 
is the central feature. The aims to be realized 
must be common to all members of the group 
and must be known to be common. 

Unless a deeper meaning were read into 
the expression “problematic act” than Mr. 
Stevenson seems to do, we should not have a 
concept of purposeful experience in mind when 
we speak of the project method. The term 
“natural setting” does not help us a great 
deal for the reason that whether a setting is 
natural or not depends on the attitude of 
the learner rather than on the external sur- 
roundings themselves. School affairs may be 
as “natural” as any others. Indeed, it is 
the ideal of the project teacher so to interpret 
school life that its values will be apparent 
to the pupils. 

As a presentation of various ideas now 
current, this new work on the project method 
has distinct value. It helps to define the 
problem of method and it does present certain 
criteria. But it can hardly be said to be a 
satisfactory and complete analysis. 


THE NEW BOOKS 

The Value of School Supervision. By Marvin 
Summers Pittman. Baltimore: Warwick & 
York, 1921. Pp.x + 129. 

A report of results obtained by means of the 
“zone plan” of supervision of rural schools. 

The Selection of Textbooks. By C. R. Maxwell. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921. Pp. 
x + 139. Price, $1.35. 

A handbook for administrators. 

The Psychology of Learning. By William 
Henry Pyle. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
1921. Pp. 308. 

A very clearly written summary of the established 
facts, with directions for numerous experiments and 
a bibliography of scientific investigation. 

Education in Theory and Practice. By Gilbert 
H. Jones. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1919. Pp. 396. 

Intended as a general introduction to the study 
of education. 
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Scales for Measuring Special Types of English 
Composition. By Ervin Eugene Lewis. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1921. 
Pp. vi + 144. Price, $1.20. 

The “types” are: order letters, letters of applica- 
tion, social letters, narrative and problematic, and 
simple narration. 


Elementary Geography; Advanced Geography. 
By Frank M. McMurry andAA. E. Parkins. 
New York: Macmil'arm Co., 1921. Pp. 
vi + 322, illus., maps,-and pp. vili+ 501, 
illus., maps. 

A new series written with intent to relate the 
subject closely to children’s present interests and needs 
and to cover the essentials, while providing for in- 
dividual differences. 


‘outh and the New World. Essays from the 
” Atlantic Monthly. Edited by Ralph Philip 
Boas. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 

1921. Pp. ix + 320. 


Story, Essay and Verse. By Charles Swain 
Thomas and Harry Gilbert Paul. Boston: 

r Atlantic Monthly Press, 1921. Pp. xi + 394. 
Selections 


from contemporary writers whose 


work appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Charm. By Catherine T. Bryce. 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1g2r. 


Boston: 


Pp. 18. 


A “better-speech” play. 


Here and Now Story Book. By Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1921. Pp. xiv + 360. Price, $2.00. 


Experimental stories written for the children of 
the city and country schools. 


Mon Petit Livre Frangais. By Clara S. Dolton. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. 
Pp. vi + 86. Price, $0.65 net. 


A text for children in the primary grades. 
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IN PAPER COVERS 

Statement of Principles and Procedure A ffect- 
ing Grades VII-XII in the Reorganized 
Plan of Secondary Instruction with Special 
Reference to Grades VII-IX. Prepared by 
the Board of Superintendents. School Docu- 
ment No. 2, 1921, Boston Public Schools. 

Report or Survey on Intermediate Schools and 
Classes. Submitted to the School Committee 
of the City of Boston by the Board of Super- 
intendents. Schoo!Document No. 19, 1920, 
Boston Public Schools. 

Facilities for Foreign Students inAmerican 
Colleges and Universities. By Samuel Paul 
Capen. Bulletin, 1920, No. 39, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Statistics of State Universities and State Colleges. 
For the Year Ended June 30, 1920. Bulle- 
tin, 1920, No. 48, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Part-Time Education of Various Types. A 
Report of the Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education, Ap- 
pointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Bulletin, 1921, No. 5, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

The Visiting Teacher. By Sophia C. Gleim. 
Bulletin, 1921, No. 10, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Higher Education, 1918-1920. By George F. 
Zook. Bulletin, 1921, No. 21, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Report of the President on the Program and Devel- 
opment of the National Education Association 
of the United States. By Fred M. Hunter. 
Published by National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., October, 1921. 

English in the Elementary Schools. Bulletin No. 
21, Chicago Board of Education, Sept., 1921. 





“WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


46 Gd 


0 

as the y 
Be cause this foundation book in the school- 
—————— room performs actual service. 
Successful teachers well know the help this 
“Supreme Authority” is in history, geography, 
language, and civic clé8ses, not to mention its 
necessity in work on synonyms, pronunciation, 
new woyds, etc. It isa universal question answer- 
er, equivalent in type matter to a 15-volume 
encyclopedia. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms, including hundreds of New 
Words. 30,000 Geographical Subj 12,000 Biograph- 
ical Entries. 6,000 Illustrations and 
2,700 Pages. 
Why not suggest to your super- 
intendent that a copy of the New 


International be supplied for 
your school ? 








Write for Speci Pages of R 
and India-Paper Editions, Prices, etc. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield. tts 











ELLIS 
BOOKKEEPING 


A unit for every course. 


Also a complete line of 
modern commercial 


books. Many new ones. 


Send for price list or 
sample copies. 


Ex.uis PuBLIsHING COMPANY 
Educational Publishers 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 























CORRECT ENGLISH 
HOW TO USE IT 
JOSEPHINE TuRCK BAKER, Editor 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
$2.50 THE YEAR 


Send 10 cents for sample copy to 


Correct English Publishing Co. 


Evanston, Illinois 























The World Remapped 


By R. BAxTER BLAIR 


An 80-page book summarizing the tremendous 
changes in World Geography by continents. 
nd 20 cents in stamps or coin to cover bare 
cost of printing and mailing. 
USE COUPON 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 











460 E. Ohio Street Chicago 
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special facili- 
ties for hand- 
ling school 
orders make 
us your logical 
source of 
supply. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUES 
































